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MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER’S 
REMINISCENCES.* 
Mrs. Bur er’s recollections of what she justly 
calls a ‘‘a Great Crusade” would be valuable 
under any circumstances; they take on an 
added importance at the present juncture when 
there appears a possibility that the laws against 
which she fought may be re-enacted, if not for 
this country, at any rate for India. 

Mrs. Butler has stated in her title exactly 
the scope of her book, so that it is not possible 
to justly complain that it is not something other 
than it is. Her personal share in seeking the 
repeal of Acts legalising and providing for 
the practice of the vice of the streets was largely 
cosmopolitan; she made a prolonged tour on 
the Continent, in France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and a very large part of her book is 
occupied with an account of what she saw in 
these countries, and of her experiences in 
arousing feeling against laws of the character 
referred to, both by interviews with individuals, 
and by public meetings, amongst foreigners. 
Speaking roughly, about two-thirds of her book 
does not deal with England at all. We should 
have preferred a more detailed account of the 
means by which laws that appeared intrenched 
behind such strong fortresses were assailed, and 
ultimately destroyed, in our own nation; but 
we cannot resist the pathos of Mrs. Butler’s 
explanation as to why she has simply written 
her own personal recollections, instead of 
attempting to give a connected account of how 
the law was altered in the one country in which 
full success has thus far been attained. She 
says :— 

‘Some of us who were amongst the aboli- 
tionist workers in the first decade from the 
commencement of the movement have pre- 
served vivid, and often deeply pathetic, memories 
of scenes which we were then called to go through. 
But these memories, with most of us, as in a 
great measure with myself, resemble a series of 
dissolving views, vivid and striking, but wanting 
in sequence and continuity. ... The efforts I 
have already made to tabulate the events in 
question from the first until now have had but 
very poor success. I recognise that I am not 
the only busy person, everyone is busy in 
these days, and letters which I have written to 
beg friends to supply me with a lost date 
or fact in the crusade have brought but few 
answers, and those answers were long in reach- 
ing me. ‘The question, therefore, continually 
presented itself—is it at all possible for me to 
write such a history as is desired? And the 
reply, to my mind, was clear, namely, that it is 
not possible for me to write anything like a full 
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anyone else willing or able to do it. Shall I 
then—I asked myself—give up the idea entirely, 
or shall I do what little I can to preserve some 
memories of this movement, which, with God's 
blessing, has become so fruitful? Then it 


occurred to me that I might write a sketch of | 


the movement, and call it ‘Personal Remi- 
niscences of a Great Crusade,’ and that thus I 
should not incur the blame which a professed 
historian would deserve for leaving Jacune, 
sometimes extensive ones, here and there, 
seeing that memory and the imperfect records 
I possess do not, and cannot, cover all the 
ground. For it must be remembered that a full 
history of this movement would embrace many 
important events, political, public and private, 
in many different countries, our principles 


Mrs. JosEPHINE BUTLER. 


being now more or less proclaimed in all 
quarters of the globe.” 


Mrs. Butler does well to say ‘“‘our principles 
are proclaimed,”’ for they have been nowhere 
successful as yet, except in England and 
America. The main purpose of writing a 
history of such a movement at all is to retain 
for the encouragement of workers elsewhere 
(and even, it is unhappily possible, for the en- 
couragement of those who may have to do the 
work over again in our own country) a record 
of how enormous were the forces to be fought 
against, and what were those forces on the 
other side that slowly came to exercise their 


full strength, and to produce the desired | 


result. At first, this legislation was supported 
by the medical profession almost solid. There 
were against it, just as there are now with 
regard to vivisection, a mere handful of the 
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more courageous and high-minded members of 
that profession, but speaking of it as a body, its 
entire influence was cast in favour of the Act. 
The whole of the military authorities were 
strongly on the same side. The Churches were 
| silent, “dumb dogs” while the wolf raged 
boldly. The press was described as having 
entered into “‘ a conspiracy of silence,” but this 
was not exactly the truth, inasmuch as para- 
graphs lauding the success of the Acts found 
ready admission, whilst the most clear evidence 
and the most strongly supported facts and 
arguments against them were refused publica- 
tion. The Liberal Government passed the 
worst of the Acts, the Conservative leaders 
approved of them. This opposition was hardly 
broken down in the least degree up to the time 
that the Acts were repealed. But there were 
two powers which came only slowly into action, 
and which ultimately sufficed to carry the day 
against all these others: they were the influence 
of women, and the essential spirit of true 
religion found in the good of every sect regard- 
less of the warring creeds. 


At first the religious world absolutely refused 
to be stirred upon the subject, and the dead 
weight of its inertia must have been extremely 
discouraging to the early workers. To this, 
however, there were two sects in honourable 
exception. The Friends, as usual, quickly per: 
ceived the right side and did not hesitate to 
declare themselves upon it, and amongst the 
early workers of the most forward ranks were a 
number of Unitarians ; in fact, the first trumpet 
blast that the country was allowed to hear came 
from Harriet Martineau, and the first hope of 
success in Parliament glimmered afar when the 
cause was taken up by an ex-Cabinet Minister, 
Mr. Stansfeld, both of whom had been bred in 
Unitarian families. Mrs. Butler makes one small 
mistake about Harriet Martineau’s connection 
with this matter. Mrs. Butler says: 

‘‘There were four Acts; the first, tentative, 
in 1864. This was repealed when the Act of 
1866 was passed, and this, after verbal amend- 
ment in 1868, was still further extended by the 
Act of 1869. This last Act was not allowed 
much peace, for it was in the autumn of the 
same year that the opposition arose ; in fact, a 
powerful protest Wee een raised shortly before 
the passing of this complete Act. Mrs. Harriet 
Martineau, with all the shrewdness and en- 
lightenment of a true woman and an able 

olitician, had seen the tendency of a certain 

baay medical and military clique in this direc- 
tion. The then editor of the Daily News, who 
was favourable to our views, asked Mrs. Mar- 
tineau to write a series of letters in his paper. 
This she did, and her letters are extremely 
weighty, and wonderful to read at this day, 
when we have an immense accumulation of 
evidence to support her and our views, which 
she, of course, did not possess.” 


ee ee ee ll i: 


The error lies in the belief that Harriet Mar- 
tineau wrote her letters to the Daily News at 
the request of its editor. The contrary was the 
case ; she wrote them at the request of Florence 
Nightingale, and it was only by reason of Mrs. 
Martineau’s powerful personal influence with 
the editor of the Daily News that the ‘“‘ con- 
spiracy of silence” did not apply in that case, 
and that the facts were permitted by the Editor 
to be laid before the readers of that journal. 

It was soon apparent that little help was to 
be expected from the ordinary, the so to speak 
official, keepers of the public conscience and 
directors of opinion :— 


“Our appeal, we decided, must be made to 
the Nation. Letters previously been 
written by us ok. the autumn of 1869 to 
every member of both Houses of Parliament, 
and to many leading men, lay and ecclesiastical. 
To all these letters we received only some half- 
dozen responses which were at all sympathetic. 
We received others which contained only a 
strong denunciation of my own and other 
women’s action in the matter. These latter 
came in some cases from highly esteemed dig- 
nitaries in Church and State.” 


One of the most extraordinary signs of how 
much work was waiting for women to do in this 
matter was the action of the Church Congress. 
It should be mentioned that Mrs. Butler’s 
husband was the head master of a large public 
school, and was in holy orders. Mrs. Butler 
says :— 

. Mpg oe was called several times to 
bear almost alone the brunt of the opposition 
which arose occasionally at public meetings in 
which I took no part, or only a subordinate 
one. The chief of these was the Church Con- 

ss, held at Nottingham in October, 1871. 
+ was a very crowded meeting, presided over 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth. 

y husband had prepared very carefully a 
pene: on ‘The Duty of the Church of Eng- 

d in Matters of Morality,’ in which he 
introduced, in the most refined and unobjec- 
tionable manner, the question of the regulation 
of vice. Such was the animus against our 
crusade that the moment his allusion was 
understood such a loud and continuous ex- 
pression of disapprobation arose from the great 
assembly that he could not proceed. The 
majority of the clergy present had been care- 
fully trained by evil 
legislation an excellent thing, while there was 
@ minority present who were better instructed, 
and who, the following day, came to tender to 
us their expressions of sympathy and offers of 
support. We had many times before heard 
rough and defiant cries, and noisy opposition 
at meetings, but never so deep and angry 4 
how] as now arose from the throats of a portion 
of the clergy of the National Church. I watched 
my husband’s attitude during the prolonged 
tumult. He continued to stand upright, his 
paper in his hand, with an expression of com- 

ined firmness and gentleness in his face. 
The president, Dr. Wordsworth, though wishing 
to do justice to a favourite old pupil of his own 
and to the subject, was forced to bow to the 
tempestuous will of the assembly, and to ask 
my jaan to withdraw his paper and to sit 
down.” 

An even more powerful illustration of the 
difficulty of morely securing a hearing or gaining 
public attention in such a distressing matter 
was afforded by a letter which the late Mr. 
Daniel Cooper, the well-known and respected 
secretary of the Rescue Society, wrote to Mrs. 
Butler in 1870 :— 


“You ask me to tell you what the Rescue 
Society did to bring this infamous legislation 
under public notice. In 1868 we published a 
pamphlet an? jwaited on the Home Secretary. 
With that ; mphlet we presented a copy of a 
‘ Memorand of Objections’ to this legisla- 
tion. This Memorandum was circulated by 
thousands. We placed it in the hands of every 
member of both Houses of Parliament; we for- 
warded it to all the principal clergy of the 


visers to consider this 
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metropolis and the important towns in Eng- 
land, and also to the leading Nonconformist 
ministers. We spent more than £100 in 
the circulation of our papers, and with what 
result? Iam ashamed to say that very little 
effect was produced. The utmost apathy pre- 
vailed; people would not believe our words an 
would not stir. The infamous Act of 1869 was 
passed, in spite of all our efforts. At this crisis 
we learned that the women of England were 
taking this question in hand. We were rejoiced 
beyond measure when we saw the announce- 
ment of your Ladies’ National Association. I tell 
you can idly, I had felt an almost utter despair 
in seeing that, after Saag | forth our eer 
and writing thousands of letters, imploring our 
legislators, clergy, principal Haase men and 
philanthropists to look into the question, such 
a stoical indifference remained. We felt, on 
hearing of your (the ‘ Ladies’ National’) Asso- 
ciation, that Providence had well chosen the 
means for the defeat of those wicked Acts. The 
ladies of England will save the country from 
this fearful curse. As to our Members of 
Parliament, pray do not excuse their ignorance, 
do not try to palliate their error by saying the 
Act was passed at the fag end of the session. 
The papers placed in their hands by ourselves, 
the letters of warning we dressed to 
them, leave them no excuse. Knowing, 
as none but ourselves can know, what 
was done to arouse them, I cannot 
but conclude that, with a few honourable 
exceptions, our Members of Parliament cared 
nothing about the matter until public opinion 
forced them to look intoit. But for the Ladies’ 
National Association we should have had no 
discussion, and the Acts would by this date 


have probably been extended throughout the. 


country. I say this solemnly, and from an 
intimate knowledge of all the plans of the 
Association formed to extend these Acts. 
Yours truly, Daniel Cooper.” 

These quotations surely make the fact quite 
clear that had it not been for the efforts of 
women, of whom Mrs. Butler was the most 
devoted and the most constant in work, the 
Acts would remain in this country to this day ; 
for though by degrees the religious bodies of 
the nation were moved, it was only through 
the efforts of women that the leaders of those 
bodies were induced to see their duty at last 
and compelled to perform it. The repeal came 
about in the teeth of all the powerful and 
influential support that this legislation 
possessed, simply by the persistent and 
brave efforts of right-minded individuals. 
Truly did Mr. Stansfeld, when he joined the 
movement, speak of it as a “forlorn hope,” for 
ro it then appeared. The difficulty of spread- 
ing information, and compelling, attention to 
such a subject, was so extreme, that I for one, 
though I was a member of the Committee of 
the National Association, and spoke at meet- 
ings, did not expect success until women should 
have the Suffrage. But there came a day 
at last when the public was educated, 
and when Members of Parliament found 
their letter-bags loaded morning after 1orning 
with private remonstrances from individual 
constituents putting upon them a pressure 
which they were unable to withstand. Party 
discipline and personal approval both broke 
down under this pressure. Yet it remained 
true to the last that party support was given 
to these laws. The Acts against which effort 
was directed were passed by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, at the head of which, strange to say, 
was the keeper of the Nonconformist Conscience, 
Mr. Gladstone. This made those evil laws 
much stronger than they would have been had 
they been passed by a Conservative Ministry, 
but the Conservatives also approved them. 

Mrs. Butler had taken no prominent share 
in any public work before the agitation for 
Repeal began; she was reserved for this par- 
ticular mission. But the first opening was 
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made for her service to it by the fact that three 
great, philanthropic, and wise women, already 
aged, and highly respected by the entire 
community for their past record, were 
found willing to place their names at the head 


d| of the signatories of the ‘‘ Women’s Protest,” 


which was issued on January Ist, 1870. The 
2,000 signatures appended to that Protest were 
led by the honoured names of Florence Night- 
ingale, Harriet Martineau, and Mary Carpenter. 
After these, Mrs. Jacob Bright, the Misses 
Priestman, the sisters-in-law of Mr. John 
Bright, together with a great many other of the 
leading ladies of the Society of Friends, placed 
their names to that first memorable document ; 
and these refined and sensitive women all 
remained willing to stand in the thick of the 
battle until they died, or until they hailed its 
end. 

“ So far as I have been able to study history,” 
Mrs. Butler truly remarks, ‘‘ I have never found 
that there was a strong, virtuous, and free 
nation in which the women of that nation were 
not something more than mere appendages to 
men in domestic life. They were also stron, 
for public duty, unwavering in principle, an 
courageous (in crises of danger) for the national 
defence. In contemplating the present and 
future of our nation, the dangers ahead, and its 
resources and means for regeneration, it is im- 
pouetie not to reckon among the latter the 

evelopment in the last quarter of a century of 
@ multitude of truly patriotic women, none the 
less devoted wives and mothers, and an adorn- 
ment to their homes, because yearning over 
their country, and far-sighted, not only for her 
vital interests, but for those of the other nations 
of the world.” 

Mrs. Butler says that she thinks women have 
deteriorated in the last few years; but there 
ave always in times of comparative peace selfish, 
common, bad elements observed, that shrink 
away when serious matters test men’s souls. 
Doubtless as women were fcund fit a quarter of a 
century ago for a most difficult, a truly terrible 
task, so they will be found again in the hour of 
real stress, if it be coming. It was real work! 
There was no playing with that question. From 
the first the Repeal of the Acts was placed far 
before any party claims, and those truly public- 
spirited men, as well as women, who had 
resolved to oppose such legislation, were as 
willing to oppose it when it was supported by the 
leading men of their own party in general 
politics as when they had the satisfaction of 
simultaneously opposing other points which 
they disliked. It was decided to contest the 
re-election of some Member of Parliament who 
was prominently identified with the support of 
such laws, and who was of sufficient importance 
to be worth powder and shot. In March, 1870, 
Sir Henry Storks, an ex-Governor of Malta, 
who had distinguished himself by regretting 
that the Acts there were not applied to the 
soldiers’ wives, stood as the Government 
(that is, the Liberal) candidate for Newark. 
The friends of Repeal immediately invaded 
the constituency and promptly aroused such a 
storm that Sir Henry was obliged to retire. This 
important victory was followed up by opposition 
to the same candidate when he went to Col- 
chester, which, as a garrison town, it was 
supposed would be in favour of the Acts. The 
contest in such a case is not a mere matter of 
holding quiet meetings and ‘“ enthusiastically 
carrying” resolutions, it is a real battle. In the 
first place, a good and well-known Liberal was 
found willing to contest the seat upon this 
ground alone with the official candidate of his 
party—the man for whom a post at the War 
Office was waiting until he could get returned 
by some constituency ; and then Repealers who 
were Liberals spoke and canvassed for the 
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Repeal candidate. It is easy to pass resolu- 
tions which are to produce no immediate 
practical effect. Action such as that just 
described is quite a different matter, for it is 
expected and desired to lead to practical results ; 
and thus it arouses an intensity of feeling, a 
depth of animosity, that can be only understood 
by those who have actually shared in some such 
great struggle. When Mrs. Butler went to Col- 
chester, her first experience was as follows :— 


‘* T have tried several hotels, each one rej 
me after another; at last I came toa res isble 
Tory Hotel, not giving my name. I had gone to 
bed very tired, and was dropping asleep, when 
I heard some excitement in the street and a ra 
at my door. It was the master of the hotel; 
he said, ‘I am sorry, madam; I have a very 
unpleasant announcement to make.’ ‘Say on,’ 
I replied. He said, ‘I find you are Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, and the mob outside have 
found out that you are here and have threatened 
to set fire to the house unless I send you out at 
once.’ I said, ‘ I will go immediately ; but how 
is it that you get rid of me when you know that, 
though I am a Liberal, I am practically working 
into the hands of Colonel Learmont, the Con- 
servative candidate?’ He replied, ‘I would 
most gladly UE be madam; undoubtedly 
your cause is a g one; but there is a party 
so much incensed against you that my house is 
not safe while you are in it.’ He saw that I 
was very tired, and I think his heart was 
touched. He said, ‘I will get you quietly out 
under another name, and will find some little 
lodging for you.’ I packed up my things, and 
he sent a servant with me down a little bye- 
street to a small private house of a working 
man and his wife.”’ 

When she went into the street she had to be 
dressed like a working woman, without bonnet or 
gloves, and with an old shawl over her head, 
for fear she should be attacked as she walked. 
Several of the men canvassing for Repeal were 
cruelly maltreated. Ultimately, however, the 
result came out as follows: 

‘“‘ The day after the Colchestcr Election I was 
seated at dinner with my family when the fol- 
lowing brief telegram arrived, containing only 


two words, ‘Shot dead.’ We understood that 


this implied the defeat of Sir Henry Storks. 


He was defeated by a large majority. Six 


hundred voters, it was said, who were Liberals, 


and would have voted for him had they not 


been enlightened on the subject of his views on 


our subject, left the town on the polling day, or 


stayed in their houses and abstained altogether 
from voting.’ 

In the autumn of 1872 a similar experience 
was gone through in Pontefract. Here, no less 
a person than the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, was com- 
pelled to seek re-election by certain changes in 
the Government. It had been his office to 
administer the Acts at the naval stations, and 
most objectionable orders in connection with it 
had been issued signed with his name. During 
this election Mrs. Butler and Mrs. H. J. 
Wilson, of Sheffield, were attacked by a mob 
in the course of holding a women’s meeting in 
a hayloft, the only place they could find anyone 
bold enough to let to them. It could only be 
reached by a ladder through a trap door in the 
floor. The enemy had first strewn the floor 
with cayenne pepper; when this had been 
damped down and swept up, bundles of straw 
were set on fire in the barn below, so that the 
smoke should choke the speaker’s voices. 


“Then, to our horror, looking down the room 
to the trap-door entrance, we saw appearing 
head after head of men with countenances full 
of fury; man after man came in until they 
crowded the place. There was no possible 
exit for us, the windows being too high above 
the ground, and we women were gathered 
into one end of the room like a flock of sheep 
surrounded by wolves. Few of these men, 
we learned, were Yorkshire people; they were 


led on by two persons whose dress was that of 
gentlemen. 


“Tt is difficult to describe in words what 


followed. It was atime which required stron, 
faith and calm courage. Mrs. 
stood in front of the company of women, side 
by side. She whispered in my ear, ‘ Now is 
the time to trust in God; do not let us fear ;’ 
and a comforting sense of the Divine presence 
came to us both. The new teaching and revolt 
of women had stirred up the very depths of 
hell. We said nothing, for our voices could 
not have been heard. We simply stood shoulder 
to shoulder—Mrs. Wilson and I—and waited 
and endured; and it seemed all the time as if 


ilson and 


some strong angel were present; for when 


P | these men’s hands were literally upon us, they 

were held back by an unseen power. There 
was among our audience a young Yorkshire 
woman, strong and stalwart, with bare muscular 


arms and a shawl over her head. She dashed 


forward, fought her way through the crowd of 
men, and, running as fast as she could, she 


found Mr. James Stuart on the outskirts of 
Mr. Childers’ meeting, and cried to him, ‘ Come! 
Run! They are killing the ladies.’ He did 


run, and came up the ladder stairs into 
the midst of the crowd. As soon, however, 


as they perceived that he was our defender, 
they turned upon him. A strong man 
seized him in his arms; another opened the 
window; and they were apparently about 
to throw him headlong out. Some of us ran 
forward between him and the window, thus just 
giving him time to slip from between the man’s 
arms on to the floor, and glide away to the side 


where we were. He then asked to be allowed 
to say a few words to them, and, with good 


temper and coolness, he argued that he had 
taken the room, that it was his, and if they 
would kindly let the ladies go he would hear 
what they had to say. A fierce argument 
ensued. Meanwhile, stones were thrown into 
the windows, and broken glass flew across the 
room. While all this was going on (it seemed 
to us like hours of horrible endurance), hope 
came at last, in the shape of two or three 
helmeted policemen, whose heads appeared one 
by one through the trap-door. ‘ Now,’ we 
thought, ‘we are safe!’ Butno! These were 
‘ Metropolitans’ who had come from London 
for the occasion of the election; they simply 
looked at the scene with a cynical smile, 
and left the place without an attempt to 
defend us. My heart grew sick as I saw them 
disappear. Our case seemed now to become 
desperate. Mrs. Wilson and I whispered to 
each other in the midst of the din, ‘ Let us ask 
God to help us, and then make a rush for the 
entrance.’ Twoor three working women placed 
themselves in front of us, and we pushed our 
way, I scarcely know how, to the stairs. It was 
only myself and one or two other ladies that the 
men really cared to insult and terrify, so if we 
could get away we felt sure the rest would be 
safe. I made a dash forward, and took one 
leap from that trapdoor to the ground floor 
below. Being light, I came down safely. I 
found Mrs. Wilson with me very soon in the 
street. Once in the open street, those cowards 
did not dare to offer us violence.” 


Mrs. Butler’s volume is stated to be only an 
account of the first ten years of effort. In those 
ten years the most important event was the 
accession of Mr. Stansfeld to the cause, and the 
consecration of his well-known name, his official 
position, his immovable courage, his strength 
of character, and his powerful platform elo- 
quence to the Repeal movement. This occurred 
in 1874. Mr. Stansfeld knew well that this 
was the end of his party success; that Mr. 
Gladstone would never forgive him, and that he 
must sacrifice to this moral duty all his expec- 
tations of being able to serve his country as one 
of its Ministers in time to come. Such, indeed, 
was the case, and we cannot be too thankful 
that he had at least the reward of living to see 
the accomplishment of the purpose to which he 
so nobly set his hand. 


Mrs. Butler herself was marked out for the 


leader of the women who took so large a share 
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in this agitation. There were many who 
stood beside her steadily throughout. Mr. 
Stansfeld’s wife, and her sister, Madame 
Venturi, Mrs. H. J. Wilson, Mrs. J. P. Gledstone, 
Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, Mrs. Steward, 
the Miss Priestmans, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Mrs. 
Richardson, of York, Miss Lucy Wilson, and too 
many others to even mention, were unfailing in 
their labour and their courage ; but Mrs. Butler, 
with her husband’s consent, absolutely devoted 
herself and her life in every respect to the 
cause. It was an advantage that she was the 
wife of a clergyman of the Church; it was — 
also an advantage that she was extremely 
beautiful. 
all ribaldry and changed it into reverence. 
The portrait placed at the beginning of her 
volume does not do her justice; it is too 
decorative; the strings of beads, and the huge 
earrings, detract from the intense earnestness 
and elevation of expression of the countenance. 
The portrait we give, though it shows her look- 


Only to gaze at her silenced 


ing (chiefly from illness) much older than in 
those days of Repeal work, when she was in the 
prime of her beauty, nevertheless, will probably 
give a more true impression of her to those who 
have not seen her. Generally with the hour 
comes the man. In this case men never would 
or could have done what was necessary had not 
this ideal leader been found amongst women. 
FLorENcE Fenwick MILLER. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Messrs. NEtson have sent us a parcel of 
Christmas books, every one of which is 
suitable; readers about to purchase as & 
Christmas present what is the favourite gift to 
receive of so many intelligent girls—a book— 
will find an extensive choice in their list. A 
few may be specifically mentioned :— 

= Women Who Win.”—This book is delight- 
ful; it is precisely the book that a girl 
with right ideas—a New Girl—will love to 
read, and will be confirmed in self-respect and 
hope by reading. It is written by an American ; 
that fact “leaps to the eye,” but it is en- 
tirely an advantage, since it leads to this: That 
the subjects are many of them novel to Eng- 
lish girls, and that the writer speaks of women, 
their powers and their rights, as an American 
man of the right type does—not doubtfully or 
apologetically, nor with condescension and 
gracious favour, but as admitted to be his equals 
intellectually and morally. 

It contains the biographies of the following 
illustrious women: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Florence Nightingale, Doreathea Dix, Margaret 
Fuller, Frances Power Cobbe, Mary Lyon, 
Mary Livermore, Jenny Lind, Louisa May 
Alcott, Queen Victoria, Mary Somerville, Lucy 
Stone, Frances Willard, Clara Barton, and 
Elizabeth Fry. Some of these are familiar names 
all the world over; but we assure our readers 
that the more exclusively American ones, such 
as Dorothea Dix, Lucy Stone, and Clara Barton 
are no whit inferior to the others in interest and 
as models. The central thought of Mr. Thayer’s 
book is the power of the will and intelligence com- 
bined to alter circumstances and turn events 
to a purpose. Many of his heroines therefore 
are shown in the humble and straightened cir- 
cumstances of childhood, and meeting the difhi- 
culties of the first steps in their great careers, 
and are comparatively slightly dealt with in the 
more mature days of prosperous exertion. 

Mr. Thayer says in his introduction :— 

‘¢ There is no sex among souls; hence there is 
none in success. One soul with the same talents, 
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force, and opportunities as another soul will 
make as many and great things happen, whether 
found in man or- woman. God gives ‘ unto one 
five talents, to another two, and to another one,’ 
and He expects that each soul will accomplish 
* according to his several ability’ without regard 
to sex. Had this fact been made prominent in 
educating mankind, there never would have 
been opposition to female education, nor would 
woman’s achievements ever have been limited 
to domestic life. The Lord does not see that the 
soul coming to Him and saying, ‘Thou deliveredst 
unto me five talents ; behold I have ed beside 
them other five talents,’ is that of a man ora 
woman. A woman is just as ‘wicked and 
slothful a servant’ as a man, if she bury her 
one talent ‘in the earth.’ Sex has nothing to 
do with the arrangement ; it is soul-culture that 
God requires, which includes the development 
of the physical and intellectual powers. 

‘“‘ The foregoing explains the remarkable pro- 
gress of mankind in the last half century. Until 
within fifty years, men planned, legislated, and 
governed as if there were sexamong souls. Out 
of this mistake grew manifold evils in social, 
intellectual, and even in religious life. It was 
claimed that men must do the world’s work 
except that of the home—that women must be 
silent in the churches, seen and not heard there ; 
never attempt to earn a livelihood through the 
ordinary industries; avoid higher education ; 
and rage the erroneous and humiliating 
verdict, that females have less ability than 
males, and cannot make the progress, and 
endure the strain of hard study, requisite to 
excellence. But all these old errors have been 
exploded since soul-culture has come to the 
front. Women are joint-partners now in making 
the world better. They create events and grow 
enterprises with as much ease and executive 
ability as men ever did. They make history. 
Their biographies are as really national history 
now as the biographies of the malesex. Emer- 
son said, ‘There is properly no history—only 
biography.’ It is just as true of women as it 
is of men. They think and act now for pos- 
terity, as men do, not being compelled by 
custom or legislation to think and act for them- 
selves only. They ‘make their lives sublime’ 
by making their lives better. Men shut the 
door of equality and progress in their faces, 
until God opened it. And it will never be shut 
= This volume furnishes much proof of 
what we have just said. It sketches lives 
which prove, beyond question, that the views of 
womanhood, a hundred years ago, were astonish- 
ingly false.” 

There are portraits of several of the heroines, 
one of our “Sister Frances” forming the 
frontispiece. There is, as far as we have per- 
ceived, but one error in the book, and it is a 
very serious one. Mr. Thayer refers to the 
‘© Women’s Champion” as he terms her, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, as “ Mrs. Blackwell.” Now, one 
of the most startling steps taken by Lucy Stone 
as an advocate of the individuality of women, 
was to retain her own name in marriage. She 
married, as Mr. Thayer prettily tells, 2 man 
who was attracted to her by a speech in advo- 
cacy of the enfranchisement of women that she 
made; but our author does not add the inte- 
resting fact that that man was the brother 
of the first woman doctor. Miss Stone was 
86 or 87 years old when her marriage took 
place, and one daughter alone blessed 
the union; she happily inherited both the 
talents and the right-minded opinions of 
her parents, and is now her mother’s successor 
in the editorship of the American paper that 
represents the same views that the Woman’s 
S1GNnau does in England—the Woman’s Journal, 
published at Boston. In that paper some of the 
ablest articles are Mr. Blackwell's, a proof that 
he has been high-minded and generous enough 
to stand the test of being first ‘‘ Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell’s brother,’ and then ‘‘ Lucy Stone’s 
husband.” All honour to this knight of the 
true new chivalry! But all, this interesting 
personal history is lost in Mr. Thayer’s bio- 
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graphy, apparently because he fears to let his 
readers know that so heretical and out-of-the- 
way a thing was done by this husband and wife as 
agreeing that the woman’s own name should 
not be extinguished by her marriage. Yet he 
must know that in calling her by the name of 
Blackwell, he does not only what she never 
permitted, but what her still surviving husband 
and her daughter would resent and disallow. 
Biographers are certainly entitled to disapprove 
of some of the actions of their subjects, but 
they are not entitled to conceal and thus dis- 
tort the actual message of the life as it was 
lived. With this all criticism ends; it is an 
admirable book, and we cordially wish it a very 
large circulation. 

* “Bonny;” a tale by Adela Frances 
Mount.—In this little book we feel some 
personal interest, as Miss Mount’s writings 
have on several occasions appeared in 
our pages. Her new Christmas story will be 
published in our Christmas issue (December 
Hence we feel we are not introducing 
her to our readers, but merely giving some in- 
formation about a friend already known. Miss 
Mount writes of the poor and helpless in her 
little story published under the title of 
“Bonny,” by Messrs. Nelson. The hero is a 
poor little waif of the streets, who protects and 
raises two others even more helpless than him- 
self. The tale of the end of poor Bonny is 
most touching ; we will not reveal it for fear of 
spoiling the interest of the story for our little 
readers. The book will please children from six 
or seven to the early teens. It is nicely bound, 
has a frontispiece, and makes a handsome gift 
book, while its office of arousing the sympathy of 
happier children for the poor is well carried out. 

t “Black Gull Rock,” by Morice Gerard.— 
This is a sweet little tale of love and adventure 
for the older girls. Annie, the heroine, is 
compelled to go to live and serve as a bar- 
maid in a lonely Cornish public-house, and 
learns that the so-called uncle who has taken 
her there is not only a smuggler but also a 
wrecker. A delightful lover turns up for Annie, 
and the account of the proposal, and the re- 
ception of the betrothed bride by her lover’s old 
father in the cottage where the two fishermen 
live alone, is particularly charming. How Annie 
baffles the wreckers, and what befalls her in con- 
sequence, must be read in the pretty little volume. 

t ‘Fireside Sketches from Swedish Life.” 
—This book has the advantage of dealing 
with unfamiliar scenes and persons. The 
stories are five in number, and are certainly 
slight, but pleasing to read, and interesting 
from the novelty of the locality. The last 
one, “Suppose You Take Her,”is described 
as a true tale of a Swedish parsonage, and is the 
gem of the book; it tells how a shoemaker aud 
his wife are rescued from their past life by the 
gracious offices of love and charity. 

§ “A Child of the Mews.’’—Christopher 
is born with a love for horses, and is led by it 
to form acquaintances that end in the betting 
field. Drawn out of this by a terrible experi- 
ence, Christopher at last. spends his energies in 
trying to put an end to the gambling in the 
stables with which he remains connected. 
There are two excellent character sketches in 
the pages of this little book: the complaining 
mother, and the step-brother who is jeered at 
and cannot make his living, but who turns out 
the saviour of his beloved little half-brother at the 
crisis of his fate. It is a book for either lads or 
girls in the early teens. 


*«Bonny, or Faithful Unto Death,” by Adela Frances 
Mount. 2s. 

+ “ Black Gull Rock,” by Morice Gerard. Price 1s. 6d. 

: “ Fireside Sketches from Swedish Life,” by Mrs. Woods 
Baker. Price 1s. zi 

§ “A Child of the Mews,” by M. B. Synge, price ls. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Two months had almost passed, when one 
Saturday in November Lionel Fenwick found 
himself at Frampton Station. 
The 2) alge fine and bright, and, to one 


emerging from London fogs, far too pleasant to 
waste in a stuffy fly. So, placing rtman- 
teau and rug in the despised vehicle, he asked 


and obtained information as to a short cut to 
the Nook, across some plantations belonging to 
Mr. Druce. 

He walked along in the brisk autumnal air, 
swinging his stick and whistling an air as he 
went. As he was pane his way through a 
rather ill-kept path in the plantations, he 
stopped short, startled by the sound of choking 
sobs close at hand; and, peering through the 
underwood, he discovered, to his extreme sur- 

rise, that the distressed damsel was Miss Janet 
ainbridge. 

She was sitting under a tree, with her elbows 
on her knees, and her face buried in her hands, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards in a 
perfect tumult of woe. 

In one moment Lionel was at her side, asking, 
with some trepidation, if anything dreadful had 
happened. 

‘With a tremendous effort she controlled her- 
self, and said, ‘‘ Oh no, they are all quite well ; 


there is nothing the matter.” 


‘‘ But something is the matter with you,” he 
said. ‘Can’t I help you in any way?” 

‘*No, nobody can help me,” said poor Janet, 
gloomily ; ‘‘ and you would not even understand 


me if I told you.” 


‘‘And would you be very offended,” said 
Lionel, sitting down beside her and looking at 


her with a glance of mingled pity and amuse- 
ment, “if I told you I can make a very good 
guess as to the cause of your trouble? Is it 
not that my sister and niece, being, very 


naturally, rather engrossed with each other, you 
feel rather de trop?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Janet, ‘that is it partly. I love 
them, but they only care for each other, and 
don’t want me.” 

‘‘ Disagreeable, but only natural. 
think so?” 

‘‘T am quite sure I could never be like that 
where I loved,” said Janet. ‘‘ I was everything 
to May at school, and, oh, how I loved her!” 

“ And still do, is it not so? My dear child, 
don’t talk of it as a thing of the past. I wonder 
if you would think me impertinent if I spoke 
ao to you?” 

“Oh, no, please say what you like,” said 
Janet dejectedly. ‘It is very good of you to 
care to talk of my troubles.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Mr. Fenwick, digging his 
stick into the ground, “I think you rather make 
your own troubles. I know you love dear good 
little May with all your heart ; but, pardon me, 
would not the highest love make you wish more 
for her happiness than for your own? And 
surely it is a very sweet and natural thing for 
the long-parted mother and child to be over- 
joyed to find themselves together. Surely you 
would not wish that to be otherwise.” 

‘‘I don’t know,” said Janet candidly, raising 
her eyes to his. ‘“‘As you put it, it sounds 
horridly selfish, but I can’t help feeling it. I 
suppose it is very wicked of me, and no one will 
ever care for me.” 

‘‘ What nonsense!” answered Lionel. ‘‘ There 
is a lot about you to make people care for you. 
In the first place, you are very honest, and in 
the next, you have a great, lovirg heart. And, 
believe me, I am not urging you to care less for 
those you love. God forbid! But for your 
own sake, and for the happiness of those around 
you, do strive for the courage to strangle this 
demon of jealousy, before it poisons your life 
and others’. Forgive me for speaking like this, 
but I own I am thinking about my sister too. 
I should grieve so if this weary jealousy should 
again come to worry her in her new-found happi- 
ness.” 

‘‘ Again!” exclaimed Janet, 
‘* Why, what do you mean?” 


Don’t you 


in surprise. 
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‘“‘T mean that you inherit this tendenc 

ig dreaioa) and that it poisoned the et ahem 
m r sister, spi 

te passionate Ln? spite of a very true 

‘* Oh, poor Madre!” said Janet, remo A 
‘“‘T understand now why she looked SS pated 
cally at me when I refused to go with them 
this afternoon. They were going to tea at the 
Druces, and I did not care to go,” and, though 
she tried to speak indifferently, he saw the 
colour mantling in her cheeks and her hand 
trembling as she sorted the flowers in her lap. 

“ This,” said Mr. Fenwick to himself, “is a 
matter quite beyond me, and I am not at all 
sure if I had any business to speak at all. But 
it is sad to see such enthusiastic affection 
misdirected.” So, after a little conversation 
on other subjects, he asked the nearest way to 
the Druces, and left Janet in a state of mind 


rather less lugubrious than that in which he 
found her. 


Janet did not return home till just in time to 
dress for dinner, and as she wished to avoid 
inspection she took a path which led by a back 
way through the kitchen garden, and near a 
summer-house which stool close to the path. 
The path passed round the summer-house, and 
in the time it took to walk round it she heard 
the following conversation between Mrs. Bain- 
bridge and her daughter, who were resting 
there after their return from an afternoon at 
the Druces. 

‘* Darling,”’ said the mother, ‘“‘ why are you so 
wary abrupt to poor Will Druce? for it is very 
evident he would do anything to please you.” 

‘Very well, then,” said May, ‘“‘he may 
please me by just not bothering me with his 
attentions. Does he think he can throw the 
handkerchief to whom he likes? I hate people 
not knowing their own mind.” 

‘‘ Well, dear child,’’ said her mother, laughing, 
‘*T can’t say I see much fickleness in him, poor 
fellow ; he has just worshipped you ever since 
you shed the light of your countenance in these 
parts. But your poor old mother has no wish 
to be rid of you, and, of course, you know your 
own business best.’’ And Janet outside could 
imagine the caress which accompanied the fond 
words. She knew she ought not to listen, but 
to get to the house she mnst pass the open door 
of the summer-house, so she hesitated, and, 
while doing so, the murmuring words went on. 

‘‘ But, my precious child, there are tears on 
your cheeks. What is the matter? Are you 
sure you do know your own mind?” 

‘Oh, mother, mother, I do; but nothing 
shall ever make me come in Janet’s way; 
Janet, who would do anything in the world for 
me, and who loves me, oh, so—so—much. She 
has no one but me, and shall I be the one to 
spoil the happiness which might come into her 
life? Oh, mother dear, I do love her, and I 
could not do it.” 

Janet could bear no more, and, darting back 
the way she came, by a long circuit she attained 
the front of the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JANET sent down word that she was going to 
bed with headache, and, locking the door, she 
flung herself on her knees by the bedside and 
abandoned herself to a burst of tears. 

These tears were salutary, however, for she 
began to see things as they really were, and, 
comparing herself with May, it began to dawn 
on her that she did not come out best in the 
comparison. All this time she had been ex- 
cusing all her anger and moroseness by telling 
herself that it all proceeded from a far more 
intense love for May than her stepsister could 
in the least understand. Lionel Fenwick’s 
plain speaking had led her to think it possible 
that there might be another side to the ques- 
tion, and now she had, with her own ears, heard 
May declare she would not have her own heart’s 
desire at her sister's expense. And this was 
May—little butterfly May ! 

We will not pry into what passed between 
Janet and her God that night. What we have 
to do with are the results. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Janet up- 


braided May with neglecting her sketching, and 
declared she had found a lovely spot if she 
would come with her this morning. May 
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willingly acceded, and Mrs. Bainbridge, thank- 
ful that the gloomy mood had departed, most 
cordially seconded the idea, saying ‘‘she had a 
lot to do, which she should get through much 
quicker without a couple of chattering girls.” 

The selected spot was a turn of the river, 
whence the gables of the Druces’ beautiful old 
house, peeping through the surrounding trees, 
made a point of interest in the landscape. 

May quickly settled herself to her sketching, 
and Janet, sitting by her, prepared to open the 
subject, which had almost exclusively occupied 
her mind of late. 

“May,” she said, carelessly, ‘“‘do you re- 
member a letter I wrote you before you came 
home, about my first meeting with our 


uire ?” 
ve coloured, and began dabbing on her 
paints recklessly, but answered in the affirma- 
tive. ‘‘ Well,” said Janet, “I think you must 
have put some very odd meaning into that 
letter, for ever since you came home, I have 
seen you always trying to throw us together and 
efface yourself, and I want to try and make you 
see how silly this is. You dear little goose, it 
is evident to the meanest capacity that it is you 
who are the attraction to the poor man; and 
my being always pushed forward as your sub- 
stitute must be very annoying to him, and is 
not a little hurtful to my pride.” 

May gazed in a puzzled way into her sister’s 
face; but Janet bearing the scrutiny with an 
unmoved countenance, she suddenly threw her 
arms round her, exclaiming : 

‘Oh, Janet, so you don’t care? I thought 
—I was afraid—I was _ sure’—stammering, 
‘‘ you are quite, quite sure ?”’ 

““Oh, you silly May, what have you been 
dreaming about ?”’ said Janet, evading a direct 
answer, as she warmly returned the kiss. ‘“‘ Do 
please mind your affairs, and leave me to mind 
mine.” 

This was so like the old Janet that May felt 
reassured, and though disclaiming Mr. Druce’s 
having any. ulterior designs on her, she felt 
relieved to think she need no longer be always 
on her guard, and she soon drifted into a long 
and happy discussion on all the schemes in 
prospect for the ensuing summer. 

That evening, Mr. Druce and his mother and 
Lionel Fenwick dined at the Nook, and in the 
evening May and the Squire passed a good 
deal of time almost shut off from the rest of 
the room by the piano, and on their emerging 
from their retired corner the expression of 
radiant satisfaction which irradiated each 
countenance was sufficient indication that a 
crisis had arrived. As soon as their guests 
were gone Janet hurriedly bade good-night, and 
flew up to her room to prepare a properly 
happy face to receive the news so soon to be 
imparted to her. 

She lay awake for some time, expecting May 
to rush in and overpower her with raptures. 
But, when at last a knock came at her door, it 
was Mrs. Bainbridge who entered, and who, 
kneeling by Janet’s bed, drew her close to her. 

“Dear child,” she said, as she pressed her 
lips tenderly on her step-daughter’s quivering 
ones, “* you have guessed my news, and I ought 
to be very happy, as my May is. But, Janet, 
don’t leave me; you will be my great help and 
comfort now.” 

‘‘ Madre,” said Janet, ‘‘can I help you? Oh, 
I would give anything in the world if I could.” 

“Ah,” said poor Jessie Bainbridge, ‘“ you 
look so like your father, you seem a bit of him.” 

‘“T expect,” said Janet, drily, “‘ Iam a bit of 
him in more ways than one. You have been so 
good to me, and I know I have been sulky as a 
bear lately.” 

‘‘ Never mind all that,” said Mrs. Bainbridge. 
“ Perhaps May and I were rather taken up with 
each other, and left you out in the cold. At 
least, Lionel has been reading me a lecture on 
the subject.” 

Janet could not help laughing, as she replied, 
‘He seems rather to have a turn for lecturing, 
for he tried his hand on me yesterday.” 

“How very cool of him,” exclaimed his 
sister. ‘But, there, I must not keep you from 
your rest; but I wanted you to feel I came 
straight to you for sympathy and help.” 

“And thank you a thousand times, Mother 
—I must call you so, for I have never had 


we will be ve 
And you must forgive my meddling brother for 
his audacit 
him how little we require it.” And with a 


travelled 


one. And, oh, I will try to cure myself of this 
horrid epraee of mine, and be more what May 
would 


to you.” 

“No, dear, be what Janet can be to me, and 
happy and content together. 
irr lecturing you. e will show 


laugh, she warmly kissed her step- 


anerey 
daughter, and left her to her dreams. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lionet Fenwick stayed a few days only at the 
Nook, just to see his sister through business 
consequent on the engagement, an 
mising to return for the wedding in a couple of 
months’ time. But, owing to a profitable busi- 
ness engagement which took him to America, it 
was more than a couple of years before he was 
able to fulfil his promise. Much had happened ; 
so much he had gathered from his sister’s 
slightly sketchy letters. May’s marriage had 
taken place at the appointed time, and seemed 
to have peor a very happy one. 

Druce h 

the beautiful old house. Mrs. Bainbridge and 
Janet had spent the winter in Rome, and, 
according to Jessica’s account, her step- 
daughter had not been lacking in admirers, 
either of herself or of her money. But so far 


left, - 


Old Mrs. 
died, and an heir had been born in 


she had blag obdurate, and Lionel, as he 

own to pay his long-deferred visit, 
wondered whether he were going to share the 
fate of the hard-hearted heiress’s other suitors. 
He had been interested in her from the first, 
and the sort of argumentative tone between 
badinage and advice which he had used had 
been a shield to mask a very different feeling 
which had been glowing within his heart. How- 
ever, he had been determined to make his own 
way and reach a certain position in his profes- 
sion before putting his fate to the touch, for he 
was not a man a would enjoy being depen- 
dent on his wife’s fortune. He had opened each 
of his sister’s letters with a dread of finding 
that someone else, more fortunately circum- 
stanced than he, had stepped in and secured 
the prize, but no such news had reached him. 
Only Mrs. Bainbridge’s letters had shown her 
ever-growing love for and dependence upon her 
once gloomy and morbid stepdaughter. 

As the train pulled up at Frampton, Mr. 
Fenwick saw a smart little pony carriage 
drawn up, and in the young lady who was 
acting as charioteer he recognised Janet 
Bainbridge. She looked quite handsome, with 
a brilliant colour in her cheeks, and her large 
dark eyes smiled pleasantly at him. 

“You will have to put up with me, Mr. 
Fenwick,” she said, ‘for May’s little boy had 
the croup last night, and mother had to go up 


to see after him, and could not get back in 
time to meet you. But I expect we shall find 


her at home.” 

‘“Thope the illness is nothing serious,” said 
Lionel, with a very hazy idea as to the nature 
of croup. 

‘Well, of course, croup is always alarming 
while it lasts, particularly witha fine large baby 


like little Will,” said Janet, with an air of profound . 


wisdom, which sat oddly enough on her. ‘ But 
T hope the attack will pass off, and he will soon 
be all right again, for he is a valuable piece of 
oods.” 

: They were now speeding along the road, and 
the barrister felt what a golden opportunity 
was this; but he was afraid of frightening the 
young lady by any suddenness of attack, so he 
merely said, incredulously, “ And are you a baby 
worshipper, too?” 

“Why, of course,” she answered in a tone of 
deep offence, “of course I love him dearly. 
You know he is my godson ? ” 

“Indeed,” said her companion, dubiously, 
“T can’t say I ever found my godfathers affected 
in that way in relation to me. But do tell me 
how my sister is, and whether my blithe May 
is as happy as she deserves ?"’ 

“That,” said Janet, ‘would be hardly 
possible, but she is very happy indeed, with an 
adoring husband and an adored son. And as to 
Mother” - and Janet's eyes filled —‘‘ she is just 
the same as ever, only dearer and better.” 

‘Tt ig nice to hear you speak like that,” said 
Lionel, gratefully. ‘I do like to think you 


app: 
a great comfort to her when she lost May.” 


“‘T have tried,” said Janet, humbly, ‘and 
she is one a8 — nad Mr. Paws do 
you remem me when you found me 

titted ? Well, I have 
ou said 
ings in 


like a 
alwavs wished to thank you, for all 
was true, and I think it made me see 
a uy light.” 

‘*T am sure it is very good in you to say so. 
I feel I was intolerably im 
companion, ruefully. ‘Most people would 


have resented such intrusive advice, however 


well meant.” 

‘¢Oh,” said Janet, with an amused smile, 
‘that is not at all the sort of thing which annoys 
me. I thought it very good of you to take so 
much interest in one who had no claim on you.” 

There was a pause, and then Lionel Fenwick 
suddenly turned to her with a curious soft look 
‘in his keen eyes, and said, rapidly : 

“‘T did not mean to risk this so soon, but 
when you talk of ‘no claim’ I can’t help it. 
Janet, you have no idea what a claim you have 
on me, how I have cared for you all this time, 
ever since I first knew you, I think, and have 
only been held back by the consciousness of 
what a horrid bad match I should be for you. 
Oh, Janet, dear,” he added, earnestly, possess- 


‘ing herself of her hand, ‘‘ you are not angry |. 


with me, are you?” 

Janet turned her large dark eyes on him first 
of all with a look of utter astonishment, but 
gradually a different expression crept into them 
‘as they fell before his ardent glance; and, as 
the crimson colour flooded her cheeks, she 
sear “I thought you did not like me at 

‘‘ Tike!’? answered Lionel. ‘*No; I love 
‘you, and want you all for myself.” 

Janet gave a short, odd laugh as she answered : 
“* And avery bad bargain you will have ina horrid, 
selfish, jealous thing like me, and no one knows 
better than you how horrid I can be.” 

‘¢ And no one,” said he tenderly, ‘“‘ can know 
better what a brave, beautiful conquest you 
have made of a failing which, after all, only 
sprang from the excess of a virtue.” 

‘* No, no,”’ said she, gravely, ‘‘ don’t say that. 
T love to think you know all the bad part of me, 
so you won't be disappointed.” 

“‘ Darling,” he asked, fondly, ‘‘may I take 
that as consent? Oh, my treasure, how am I 
to face Jessie? I feel like a thief.” 

‘¢ Please don’t say anything about it; I would 
rather tell her myself,” said Janet. ‘But she 
is such an unselfish darling, she will only want 
my happiness. And besides, I expect she won't 
be very sorry to go to live with the Druces, for 
since the dear old lady there died, May has so 
often wanted help and advice; and Mother is 
very fond of the squire.” 

By this time they were driving up to the front 
door of the Nook; and hurriedly throwing the 
reins to the garden boy who was waiting 
to take them, Janet abruptly left her com- 
panion, and rushed off to her own room. 
Lionel found it rather difficult, with his radiant 
face, to parry all his sister’s enquiries as to 
his drive and the unaccountable absence of 
Janet. But before they all met at dinner 
Sue yeing had been explained, and Mrs. Bain- 
bridge had given her most cordial consent and 
approval, though she added, ruefully, “It is 
rather hard, Leo, for you to have used all your 
influence to turn that young woman into the 
most perfect daughter only for the purpose of 
stealing her from me.” 

‘© Now, Mother!” exclaimed Janet, ‘‘ you 
know you will never really lose me; no fear 
but that I shell be worrying after you often 
enough. And only think what joy to May to 
have you there always, without great, stupid 
me to come between.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, with a world 
of affection in her bright eyes, ‘‘ you have never 
been. My own dear child, always loving and 


considerate, you must not wonder at my feeling 


your loss, though, of course, I »m not so selfish 
as to grudge you what will be so much for your 
own happiness.” 


téte-a-téte. 


‘‘ How fond she is of you,” said Lionel. ‘‘ And 


no wonder.” 


reciate her. I am sure you must have been 


ent,” said her 


when 
about 
president. 
in solemn general assembly that the treasurer 
of the Lette Verein itself might be a woman. 
A year later the statutes were modified to enable. 
the lady members of the committee to stand 
for election with the twenty gentlemen, instead 
of being afterwards co-opted. 


institution of various useful organisations. 
especially valuable uve it found already in 
existence—the People’s Kitchen, which had 
been started by 
initiative of Frau Lina Mogenstern. Between 


And so saying, with a 
mother’s kiss, she left them to a blissful 
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‘‘ A very great wonder, I think,” said Janet. 
‘“‘Oh dear, when I used to brood over the idea 
that she would never really love me; and now, 
without my deserving it, I know she loves me 
me just as well as May.” 

‘‘‘Dearest,” said her Jover, drawing her to 
him, “I expect it is only an example of ‘ He 
that loseth his life shall gain it,’ and when you 
found the joy of giving out love, this added joy 
is given you. But now you will promise me 
never to have any fancies of this sort about me, 
for I am only a selfish man, and sometimes, 
when I am busy, you might imagine me c ’ 
or pecans horrible. The only way will be 
to always tell me what you feel, and not brood 
over some trivial thing till it becomes a moun- 
tain between us.” 

‘“‘Indeed I will. I think I know myself a 
little better than when I was a tiresome, jealous 
girl two yearsago. Andif I forget, I have 
you always to pull me up to keep me straight, 
and that feels so safe and comfortable.” 

‘Does it, dear?” said Lionel. ‘ J know it 
feels blissful.” 


THE LETTE VEREIN. 
By Emity Hit. 
Tue Germans, as a nation, are far from being 
unmindful of pious founders and benefactors, 
but at the express wish of the family the pro- 
posed memofial to Dr. Lette took the form of 
an addition to the finances of the Society 
(which only after his death became known as the 
Lette Verein) and the creation of a loan fund 
to help young women starting in business. 
This was placed under its own committee of 
management, with a gentleman as president, the 
secretary and treasurer being ladies. Later on, 
eople had come to take wider views 
e ‘sphere’ of woman, a lady was elected 
November, 1868, it was decreed 


The Lette Verein gave an impetus to the 
One 


the ever-active benevolent 


1867 and 1869 Vereine for women teachers, 
artists, and working women were established 
in Berlin, and Bremen, Breslau, Brunswick, 
Dresden, Darmstadt, Prague and Vienna fol- 


‘lowed suit. The Victoria Lyceum, which was 
the first attempt at providing higher education 


for girls, was opened in Berlin in January, 1869. 
The beginning was tentative, and only a few 
subjects were taught by the University pro- 
fessors, but the institution has increased and 
rospered, though all kinds of limitations still 
amper the entrance of women to the univer- 


sities, the restrictions being, strangely enough, 
more stringent in the case of German than of 
foreign ladies. At the present moment the ad- 
mission of women to any one of the classes is 
entirely at the option of the rector. 


In 1869 the Lette Verein added stenography 


to its curriculum. Then came the great war 


(1870-1), and many employers were glad to fill 


the vacated places of men by women. It was 


during that terrible time that the Verein first 


turned its attention to sick nursing in families as 


an occupation for ladies, and lectures on the 
subject given in the lecture theatre of the In- 
dustrial Museum were largely attended. 

In 1872 the German Government did what 
the British Government had done two years 
previously, bought up the telegraphs, but Ger- 
many took also what had up till then been in 
private hands, the postal and the railway 
services. It was feared that the women already 
employed in one or other of these services might 
be turned off, so a petition was sent to the 
Reichskanzler, begging that women might con- 
tinue in the performance of such duties as were 
suitable for them. A favourable answer was 
returned. Visitors to the recent Berlin Exhibi- 
tion will remember that lady clerks issued the 
tickets at the local Potsdamer Bahnhof. Herr 
von Lehmann, the late railway director, who 
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died in 1873, had been a member of the Council 
and Committee of the Lette Verein from the 
beginning, and in his ‘‘ Magazin fir die Litteratur 
des Auslandes,” he used to give generous space 
to the Society’s records. 

Considerable house room is required for the 
multifarious undertakings of the Verein, for its 
boarding establishment of 38 persons, its tech- 
nical schools, ladies’ restaurant, employment 
bureau, lending ge and the meetings of its 
many committees. e restaurant was at first 
in the hands of a contractor, but since 1888 has 
been admirably managed by Frau Kiihne. There 
are about 80 diners daily, and the charge is 75 
pfennige to the public and 60 pfennige to sub- 
scribers. About 20 years ago the Lette Verein 
bought for 95,000 thalers (rather over £14,000) 


the present large house in Ko atzer Strasse. 
Block it might rather be called, for what one 
sees froin 4s street is only the least part. 


The classes begin every morning at 9 o'clock. 
The object of the commercial, industrial and 
drawing schools is to give a thorough t ini 
for practical life, including that which girls fin 
so little opportunity to acquire—office routine. 
How ecoallank, for example, is the curriculum 
of the Commercial School: business hand- 
writing, stenography, typewriting, commercial 
arithmetic, book-keeping, money exchange, 
French and English correspondence, &c., 
occupying in all 26 hours 6 week. This is 
the first class ; in the second there are 22 hours 
of lessons a week. In both all the subjects are 
obligatory. The fees are low, 100 and 200 
marks a year. 

In the Industrial School the subjects are 
dressmaking, cutting-out, mending, washing 
and ironing, hair dressing, cooking, and domee- 
tic economy. The Household School, as it is 
now called—Servants’ School being a name 
that did not find acceptance—is a remarkable 
success. The course of training is six and seven 
months according to requirements. 

Six years ago the Verein opened up a fresh 
field by giving instruction in photography and 
its branches. The year’s course costs 200 
marks. 

The Crown Prince and Princess honoured 
the opening of the new premises with their 
presence. The Prince was much impressed. 
Addressing the then secretary, Fraulein Jenny 
Hirsch, he said: ‘‘ How is it done ? You have 
collected 8,000 thalers, received a loan of 
25,000 thalers, but you have bought a house 
for 95,000 thalers, and spent several thousands 
on the premises. And you set it all forth so 
quietly. You astound me. How will you 
manage it?” ‘We do not yet know how, 

our Royal Highness,” was the reply, “ but we 
have the fullest assurance that we shall succeed ; 
our experience in the past gives us confidence 
for the future.” ‘Your trust will not be con- 
ihe el replied the Prince with a grasp of the 
and. 

The Verein has its own printing works, where 
Der Frauenanualt is printed. A number of 
gentlemen formed a company, and raised & 
capital of 81,000 marks to buy a book-printing 
business in the Ritter Strasse. It trades as 
the Berliner Buchdriickerei-Actien-Gesellschaft, 
Setzerinnen Schule des Lette Vereins. There 
are about 40 compositors, and some of the 
original 25 apprentices are still em loyed. 
Many have found work in other establishments 
—several in the provinces. At the Lette 
Printing Works the wages are from 18 to 36 
marks a week, according to capacity. There 1s 
a good flow of work, and the company pays & 
dividend of 5 per cent., although a portion. of 
the profits is devoted to a sustentation and sick 
fund, The committee consider that type-setting 
is no more injurious to women than to mene 
They are careful only to engage irls of sound 
constitution, and they have the benefit of the 
services of Miss Tiburtius, M.D., of Zirich, 
who has been medical officer to the Lette Verein 
for the last 20 years. : 

What the future of this great and growing 
Verein may be lies, like all things mortal, on 
the knees of the gods; but an organisation 


that for 30 years has shown an ever-growing 
vitality, courage and patience under difficulties, 
persistent devotion to the object in view, and a 
capacity of adaptation to a changing environ- 
ment, has the auguries in its favour. 
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Monthly Report 


Of Temperance Matters, for the Members of the 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


(A specially prepared Report for ladies inte: 
Tomperance cause is given under this head fageonag ed oe 


of the Woman's SiGnaL that 
te ruey ae] at appears on the third Thursday 


The next Biennial Convention of the World’ 
W.C.T.U. will be held in Toronto, Canada, in 
October, 1897. Lady Henry Somerset and man 
other English friends are expected to attend. 
Special steamer fares and hospitable arrange- 
ments may be expected, so that our “ British 
Women” may be induced to postpone their 
summer holiday next year until the date of the 
Convention. 


1 

The next meeting of the B.W.T.A. Nationa 

Executive Committee will be held at Colchester 
on Tuesday, February 10th, 1897. 


_ Itis expected that the Annual Council Meet- 
ings will be held in London during the week 
beginning May 30th, 1897. 


Mrs. Aukland says that one hundred of the 
large-size photographs of the President are left 
over from the ‘Thousand Guinea scheme.” 
They can be obtained at headquarters at the 
reduced price of 7s. 6d. 


Lady Henry Somerset took her daughter-in- 
law to the Bermondsey settlement last week to 
open a bazaar. In the course of a touching 
address, on poverty and drink, Lady Henry 
expressed her belief that these two evils 
mutually intensified each other, and that 
such decrease of the misery and wretchedness 
of poverty as the workers in the settlement 
tried to effect helped the temperance cause. 


Several of the societies for the relief of the 
distressed Armenians have joined their efforts 
into one organisation, under the title of the 
International Association for the Relief of the 
Armenian Refugees. Lady Henry Somerset 
has undertaken to be hon. secretary of this 
joint committee. Speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Redhill Branch of the B.W.T.A., 
Lady Henry suggested that members should 
this year make their Christmas presents a 
donation to the relief of these most unhappy 
sufferers. 


Miss Agnes Weston is steadily recovering 
from her recent bicycle accident, but will not 
be able to leave the hospital till the new 
year. 


Miss Agnes Slack is finishing her American 
tour with a series of meetings in Florida. She 
sails from New York on the 19th, and is due at 
Ljverpool on Christmas Day. 

\ 


The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell, President 
of the “ Y’s,” is now in the United States with 
her husband, who is an eminent mathematician, 
and has been invited to deliver addresses on that 
subject in the leading American Universities. 
Mrs. Russell visited the Women’s University of 
Bryn Mawr, of which she is a graduate, and 
gave an address on temperance and organised 
= *Y” branch of the W.C.T.U. there. She was 
enthusiastically received. 


In September the Assembly of South Aus- 
tralia carried a clause in the Licensing Bill 
abolishing the employment of barmaids. A 
proposition to open hotels on Sunday afternoon 
and evening was defeated, as also were pro- 

sals to submit the matter to a referendum, 
or to settle it by local option. 


immemorial. 
preceding centuries a gradually developing con- 
sciousness of the evil as such; but all efforts to 
check it were futile or worse, because they begin 
from the bottom. The difference to-day lies in 
the change of public opinion, beginning at the 
top, and gradually filtering downwards. To- 
day drunkenness is a social offence among the 
upper classes, and that view is permeating the 
lower, surely though slowly. Without denying 
some credit to other influences, I believe the 
main factor in bringing this change about is the 
example of the Court, and especially the high 
standard of conduct inflexibly demanded by the 
Sovereign. So long as the Court drank, Society 
drank; and so long as Society paraded its vices 
without shame it was perfectly idle to ask the 
People to give up theirs. At the present time 
the drink question appears to be solving itself, 
too slowly no doubt for many people, but with 
‘surprising rapidity, considering its past history. 
Far more improvement has been effected in the 
last sixty years than in the previous six cen- 
turies of active legislation.” 
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THE QUEEN AND TEMPERANCE. 
It will be interesting news to the world in 


rd and to temperance people in particular 


says the Daily Mail), that Her Majesty the 


Queen is a total abstainer from alcoholic 
liquors, and has been such for at least three 
years. The information comes from such a high 
source that there can be no question as to its 
accuracy. For many years Her Majesty par- 
took of wines and spirits in sparing quantities, 
but some three years ago, by way of experiment, 
she abandoned their use entirely. Since that 
time not a drop of intoxicating liquor has passed 
her lips. Her Majesty's re-sons for ceasing to 
take the small quantity of alcoholic drink to 
which she has been accustomed were not un- 
connected with the intense pain in the legs and 
knees from which she suffers. Whether the 
result has been beneficial or otherwise will pro- 
bably remain a matter of opinion. It is entirely 
certain, however, that the Queen is satisfied 
with the ce peer a fact which temperance 
lecturers wi 


undoubtedly make full use of. 


A recent article in the National Review, 


the weightiest article in the number, is by Mr. 
Arthur Shadwell, on ‘“‘ Intemperance, Past and 


Present ;” he comes to the following conclusion 


as to the Queen’s influence on drinking habits : 


“To me it appears that, looking back over 


the whole field, the last sixty years form the 


only period of decided and progressive improve- 


ment with regard to this evil, which has pre- 


vailed continuously in this country from time 
We may notice, perhaps, in 


THE QUEEN AND THE POLYGLOT 
PETITION. 


ROYAL HONOURS. 
The celebrated Polyglot Petition, which is the 


crowning effort of Miss Frances E. Willard’s 
noble career, will be handed down as the most 
tremendous pronouncement of women all the 
world over against that fearful trinity of evils— 


Drink, Impurity and Opium. 

Presented already to the President of the 
United States, and received by him, Miss Wil- 
lard’s great desire was that in some way it 
should also receive recognition from Her 
Majesty, who, as Queen of Great Britain and 
Empress of India, rules not only over the 
Motherland; but also over the Greater Britain 
in the Colonies, so largely represented on this 
Petition. 

Lady Henry Somerset, with consummate 
taste, had the signatures of all Her Majesty’s 
subjects photographed in miniature, and bound 
in two large volumes. These volumes were 
magnificently bound in royal blue gold, em- 
bossed with the monogram of the b.W.T.A., 
and clasped with heavy gold clasps. An illu- 
minated address set forth the purport of the 
Petition. 

Her Majesty the Queen was approached on 
the subject, and for some time keen anxiety was 
felt as to whether she would receive such a pe- 
tition. These fears, however, proved to be 
groundless when the Royal assent was given, 
and when, as an additional honour, Her Majesty 
“commanded” that her assent and the re- 


ception of the petition should be published far 


and wide. 


891 


The volumes were duly forwarded, and Miss 


Willard received the hearty congratulations of 
her friends and co-workers at this s 
of the Royal approval of her noble sel -sacrificing 
work. he th 

whose signatures ap’ 
due to the Dowager Countess of Erroll, herself 
an ardent abstainer and a member of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, for 
her personal advocacy 
her kind influence that opened the way for this 
Royal reception of a most royal petition. 


ial mark 


anks of Her Majesty's subjects, 
in the volumes, are 


the matter. It was 


Aanges WESTON. 


THE NEW PRIMATE. 
WHY HE BECAME A TEETOTALLER. 
The new Archbishop of Canterbury addressed 


the annual meeting of the branch of the Church 


of England Temperance Society in connection 


with the deanery of pampe His Grace said 
he had been a hard-wor. 


ing man himeelf for 
ears, and he did not find, when he gave u 

intoxicating liquors, that his health an 

strength or power to labour was impaired. 
Amongst educated people he thought the idea 
that it was necessary was pretty well gone. 
They might remember a physician writing to 
the Times afew years ago who admitted that 
total abstainers might live a little longer than 
other people, but urged what miserable lives 
they led. Look, he said, at their pale faces, 
their emaciated bodies. (Laughter.) Well, he 
thought they could show some total abstainers 
to whom that did not apply. But he did not 
think that the knowledge hs had spoken about 
had yet reached all the working classes as much 
as it should do; there still prevailed in the 
minds of many of them the idea that intoxi- 
cating liquor would give them additional 
strength to do good work. Those persons must 
be answered by others of their own class who 
could do so. They did waut the Government, 
sooner or later—and they would get it 
for certain—to diminish the enormous number 
of temptations by which people were now 
surrounded. He was _ not pipet to 
pursue a policy of the absolute a olition of all 
public-houses at the present time; he did not 
think we were ripe for any such measure. But 


he did want to diminish the number of 
temptations, because he 
seeing every day of his life the enormous 
temptation that was thrown into 


could not help 


eople’s 
faces in all directions. Why did he become 
a total abstainer? Because when he looked 
into: the social condition of the country, aud 
particularly of those who were nearest to his 
own heart—the men who lived by the labour of 
their hands and the sweat of their bodies—he 
felt that the best thing he could do for them was 
to fight the battle side by side with them against 


this terrible evil that was ever driving them 
down. 


CHIEF KHAMA AND INTOXICANTS. 


The Native Races and Liquor Traffic Com- 
mittee have received authentic information that 
Khama has withdrawn the concession recently 
obtained from him in regard to native beer. 
The committee have requested their president, 
the Duke of Westminster, to write a letter to 
Khama, expressing their satisfaction at this 
information. 


ECONOMY AND TEMPERANCE. 


Few people exactly realise what a shilling a 
day means. Almost twenty pounds a year. 
Talk of being “clothed with curses as with a 
garment,” you can dreas like a gentleman on @ 
whisky-and-soda a day; you can keep a horse 
on three drinks and a cigar. If economy is an 
object with you it ig well to recollect the costli- 
ness of such easily acquired and quite superfluous 
habits. Habit, it is said, is second nature. 
Among the many silly proverbs that the common 
sense of the ninetcenth century has exploded, 
few are more foolish than this. A habit is but 
a coat, in relinquishing which no more serious 
pang is involved than in discarding any other 
slovnly old shooting jacket Such sacrifices 
are lar more easy than they are generally 
believed to be. 


——————— 
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LAW OR PERSUASION 
WITH REGARD TO TEM- 
PERANCE. | 


WE have been much disappointed by the 
small amount of discussion in our Open 
Column on Mr. Arnold Hills’ proposed 
United Temperance Bill, the principle of 
which has been adopted by Lady Henry 
Somerset personally, but emphatically 
rejected by several of the more important 
temperance bodies, including the Good 
Templars. A subject so important as the 
principles and details of an Act of Parlia- 
ment which an Association is asked to 
support, ought to be considered at leisure 
and very fully. In the course of Annual 
Conferences subjects can receive but very 
cursoly notice; a full discussion of any 
one topic of so much difficulty as new laws 
that ought to be advocated would mono- 
polise the entire time allotted to the 
meeting. There is no use, therefore, in 
such Conferences, except in so far as they 
bring together persons from all parts of the 
country who have already thoroughly 
studied, discussed, and agreed upon the 


principles which they are to support, and 
have now nothing left to do but to sum up 
and formulate the opinions previously 
arrived at by that local study and dis- 
cussion. The fact that women have no 
votes, and only such a small degree 
of influence as can be possessed in 
a political state like our own by the 
classes who are excluded from the franchise, 
does not absolve associations of women 
from the duty of carefully considering the 
subjects upon which they are asked to 
pronounce anopinion. On the contrary, 
it makes that duty the more imperative, 
because upon the wisdom and reasoned 
deliberation with which they express their 
opinions as non-voters depends, in part, 
the formation of that public opinion in 
favour of admitting them to the franchise, 
which is the only force that we have to call 
upon to obtain for us the power to vote. 


There may be said to be two great 
parties of temperance reformers: those 
who rely almost exclusively upon per- 
suasion, and who would appeal to the law 
only to enforce order and public decency 
in the-use and sale of alcoholic drinks ; 
and those who, impatient of the slow 
improvement produced by educational 
methods, desire to call in the aid of laws 
prohibiting, or making extremely difficult, 
the sale and purchase of intoxicants. The 
earlier temperance advocates belonged 
exclusively to the former class ; the idea 
of prohibition laws had not occurred to 
them, and they gave themselves with 
heart and soul, energy and money, to the 
task of educating public opinion and per- 
suading individuals that abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks was personally advan- 
tageous, and socially a duty. But when 
laws prohibiting the sale of intoxicants 
altogether were passed by some of the 
States of America, there naturally arose 
here a_ belief that similar laws of 
a more or less strong character might 
be carried in England. Many years 
of effort have now been given by 
large and important bodies of abstainers to 
the attempt to pass even the mild form of 
prohibition involved in the Local Veto Bill ; 
and success has so far been attained that, 
at any rate, the leaders of one of the two 
great Parties of the State committed them- 
selves to the advocacy of the Local Veto 
Bill. But the result was a crushing defeat 
for the Party thus committed, and it is 
highly unlikely that a similar stand will be 
made at any General Election for a long 
time to come by the Liberal leaders. In 
the face of the conditions which exist it 
takes some courage to suggest bringing 
forward another Parliamentary Bill to 
stand against the Local Veto measure. 
Courage is always an admirable quality, 
but unless wedded with discretion it is like 
the wise man’s description of beauty under 
similar circumstances. Surely, therefore, 
the wisdom and discretion of Mr. Hills’ 
proposals ought to be discussed in all the 
branches of the B.W.T.A. during the 


coming winter. 


SIGNALS FROM OU 
WATCH TOWER. . 


A question has been raised by the legal mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council and Assembly of 
Victoria whether, with regard to the provision in 
the Constitution Amendment Bill extending the 
suffrage to women, such an amendment of the 
Constitution requires to be passed by an 
absolute majority, because, if so, the Bill did 
not pass the second and third readings in the 
Assembly by the required majority. The Bill 
is certain to be rejected by the Council on the 
ground that such a vital alteration ought to be 
submitted to the electors. 

* *« *¢ 


Miss Isabella M. S. Tod, who has for many 
years occupied a prominent position in connection 
with the movement for the extension of the 
franchise to women, the Women’s Liberal 
Unionist Association, and many religious and 
social questions, died on Thursday evening at her 
residence in Belfast, at the age of 60. For some 
time past she had been suffering from an 
affection of the lungs, which recently assumed 
an acute form. Miss Tod was one of the very 
earliest suffrage workers. She was a Pres- 
byterian, and was much respected amongst the ‘ 
Protestants of the North of Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule estranged 
her from the Liberal Party, as it did nearly all 
the Irish Protestants of the North. She was 
also a temperance worker. A few years ago, 
Miss Tod was presented with a testimonial of 
£1,000 by her fellow-workers in all these good 
causes. 

* * * 

A service in memoriam of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the wedding of two illustrious poets, 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, was 
held on Saturday last in the church where they 
were married—the parish church of St. Mary- 
lebone, London. It is to this church that Mrs. 
Orr refers in her ‘‘ Life of Robert Browning,” 
where she says of him, “On each succeeding 
visit paid to London with his wife he com- 
memorated his marriage in a manner all his 
own. He went to the church in which it had 
been solemnised, and kissed the paving-stones 
in front of the doors.”” Romantic, but unwhole- 
some! Surely the altar-steps would have been 


preferable. 
* « 


Canon Barker (the Vicar) and Canon Wilber- 
force conducted the service, and Dean Farrar 
gave an eloquent address. He said, in part :— 


‘“‘ Probably there had never been so striking 
an instance in human history of two persons, 
both of whom had enriched their country with 
songs which could not die, owing the best part 
of a long continued earthly happiness to their 
union in holy matrimony; and this, too, in an 
age which had so many pocts and writers, not 
ungifted, but of the baser sort, who had flooded 
the world with the realism of moral mud, 
who had sneered at marriage, who had 
endeavoured to paint the gates of hell 
as Paradise, and had eulogised the bonds of 
vagrant passions and chance desires as though 
freedom consisted in the slavery of our lower 
nature. Husband and wife had enriched literature 
with the highest and most beautiful teachings, 
and their wedded union was one unbroken 
realised poem. It was no false or sickly senti- 
ment that impelled the poet, years after his wife 
had passed away at Florence, to kiss the stcnes 
of the church in which they had been married. 
Mrs. Browning’s devotion to ner husband 
might be seen through the thin veil of fiction 
which covered the impassioned so-called 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.” The poet’s 
passionate love and reverence for his wife 
were shown in the dedication to her of ‘* Men 
and Women,” and of that magnificent poem— 
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About all their interests, both at Home and in the Wider World. 
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Published Every Thursday. + Price One Penny. 


Ghe Woman's Signal is THE Weekly Journal for 
Intelligent, Wide-Minded, and Large-Hearted Ladies, and 
none such should fail to see it. It is the Representative 
Journal of the Women’s Movement in all its branches. 


IT IS QUITE UNLIKE ANY OTHER LADIES’ PAPER. 


By its means the HOME-MAKING WOMEN are —m 

(1.) Helped in their Home Life by the Articles from well-known and 
competent writers on Domestic and Personal Subjects, such as Cookery, Dress, 
Family Management, Health, Gardening, etc., etc. 

(2) Receive the Latest News about the Progress of Women, the Education, 
Occupations, and Ideas of their Sex, especially in regard to the Suffrage, and 
the Philanthropic Organisations toso many of which women nowadays belong. 


WHAT SOME OF ITS READERS SAY. 


“May I thank you most sincerely for the help and inspiration 
I obtain from you through your valuable paper, the Woman’s Bianau? 
May its voice continue to ‘ring out the false,’ and with tones whose 
echoes sha]! reach the women all the world over, ‘ ring in the true.’”’ 


Lady Henry Somerset :—‘‘In these days of constant change it is 
absolutely necessary thet our minds should be sharply on the alert and | 
our ears continually open to catch the ever-varying sounds that come to 
\ us from all parts of the busy harvest fields in which we labour. The 
Woman’s Sicnat has supplied this need to a very large portion of the 
community ; and I do not hesitate to say that one may almost gauge the 
vital earnestness with which any woman regards the real interests of the inter. st, not only for the day, but for help in our work all the week. 
home, whose protection is our central thought, by the serious way 1 ther in the home . **1>or work one can always find something 
which she regards the worth of sach an organ. Its unvarying tone bh he ful, encouraging.” ‘ 
| 


‘ "ery Friday morning I look forward to the Stonar as a source of 


been one of deep earnestness, of devoted purpose, and above all it hu 

placed the woman’s cause upon the highest level—namely, not as the feel great pleasure in reading the Sianat every 
warfare of a sex, but the service of humanity through the exaltation of taken it regularly ever since it was started years ago,ant .. * 
the home.”’ it through its many phases, but never with the interest I do now." 


Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren :—‘ I read with deepest interest the 
numbers of the Woman’s SicNaL as they come out. I do feel very 


“T cannot tell you in how many village homes your paper is read and 
valued.” 


grateful to you for the way in which you conduct your journal.”’ 
re eo, ‘“‘T must not close without telling you how much we look forwar 
". Miss Frances E. Willard:—“*A paper that is broad-minded, the Woman’s S1cnan every week, and how much we like it.” 
large-hearted, and Cosmopolitan.” | ee 
“ Mrs. ——— herein forwards P. O. for 13s. for her subscription for 
F° Miss Frances Power Cobbe (to a friend) :—‘ I always now open the | the Woman’s S1enat—two copies as before. One copy goes to Newfound- 
‘Woman's Sicnan and read it more or less carefully all through ; itis done land, and is much appreciated.” 
remarkably well." -_-—— ; . 
——_ “Though my voice be a very small one, I should like to say how I 
The Originals of the following Letters may be inspected :— | value your paper. I think it fills a place that has long been empty. I 
“A good number were given at the meeting on Monday evening, and hope it will long continue to be a ‘signal,’ a rallying point for all women 
,of Birmingham. | who long’ for Truth and Justice.” 


the paper was warmly commended by Mrs. 1 
Since then, the rest of the papers have been folded and sent out in | 


various directions. In all matters connected with woman's realm it is 
my education and inspiration.” | 


“I think the Srenav a most valuable paper, and take every | ) Mies, sends postal order for the Sicnat, which she much 
prizes." 


opportunity of singing its praises.” 


“Your paper is a real help. Few are the minutes at our disposal to 
scan its pages, but we welcome it as a real friend." 


Smith’s Railway Bookstalls, TO GET IT FOR YOU FOR A WEEK OR TWO; 
You are sure to wish to continue tt. 
A Year's Subscription ( free by post 6s. 6d.) would make an acceptable Christmas or New Year present to a friend. 


Office: 30 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


- Please ask your Newsagent, or order of Messrs. 


in the world’s literature— The Ring 
and the Book.” The love of husband and wife 
but the sm force of a life lived for the 
of en we considered how madly 
been the unions of some of our 
was gy a to contemplate the 
We thought of 


nrg ard in 
alone at Stratford- 


with no mention 


para i 
the frightful tragedy of cheer 


heart. 
beauty of the home’ with its wedded love, as 
Thomas Moore did, when he sang his regret 
for having taken too many meteors for his 
stars. arri was, indeed, what men and 
women chose to make it; it was heaven or hell 
—there was no third place. 


* * * 


It is instructive to note that nearly all the poets 
mentioned above married quite young women. 
It took the spirituality of a Browning to choose 
a. wife who had “ come to forty year” —for that 
was Miss Barrett’s mature age when she was 
married. Who can dare to say that all the 
world should wait so long? Yet who can 
doubt that these two were the happier because 
in them “the years had brought the rhilo- 
sophic mind” ? 

+ « * 


Browning’s talk of passionate devotion to his 
wife was known to all who met him, yet I used 
to wonder much why he stood between the 
Muse he so loved, and the wide public. 
Browning not only set his face against any 
biography of his wife, but, as owner of her 
copyrights, he steadily refused leave for any of her 
poems to be published in volumes of selections, 
or other ways that would introduce her to the 
great world, too poor or too busy to read her own 
volumes. Why? I always wondered and won- 
der still. Many of her poems are now happily 
out of copyright. 

* * * 


A meeting of ladies was held in the Redland 
Park Hall parlour, Bristol, on Tuesday last, to 
protest against the threatened re-introduction 
of the State regulation of vice. Miss Priestman, 
President of the W.L.A., was in the chair. 
She said if women had votes there would be no 
danger of the revival of such laws. It was 
strange that all those women who had worked 
against those laws in past times had not bound 
themselves solemnly together to spare no effort 
till the vote was gained, for it was the only 
security against such one-sided legislation. 
Perhaps they would do so now, but many still 
said, wait ; educate women first, and in the mean- 
time the flagrant injustice remained that one half 
of the nation ruled over the other half. All 
iniquities grow out of injustice, yet one genera- 
tion of Christian women after another was con- 
tent to wait and hand on this condition of evil 
to generations to come. Mrs. W. H. Budgett 
moved the following resolution :—‘‘ That this 
meeting, believing all systems of State regula- 
tion of vice to be opposed to morality and 
religion, and to every principle of justice and 
constitutional law, expresses its indignation at 
the efforts now being made to induce the 
Government to reintroduce such a system into 
this country, India, or other parts of the 
Empire, and urges women to resist to the 
uttermost this infringement of the commonest 
privileges of citizens.” Mrs. Hosegood, Mrs. 
Tanner, Miss Estlin, Mrs. Helen Bright Clarke 


and others having spoken, the resolution was 
carried. 
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To the report of the Local Government Board 


for 1895-6 just issued, Mr. Preston Thomas» 
Inspector for the Eastern District, contributes 
a section, in which, discussing the services of lady 
Guardians, he considers that “they are very 
valuable,” although ‘the warmth of their 
sympathies now and then leads them astray, 
and in the matter of outdoor relief it is 
hard to convince some of them that what seems 
harshness to a particular applicant may be for 
the benefit of the community.” He adds that a 
few of them forget that an individual Guardian 
has no authority to interfere directly by giving 
orders to the officials, and oblivion of this 
principle has 
But they have done a good deal for the admini- 
stration of workhouses, especially as regards 
the arrangements for the sick and for the 
children, and their visits are said to be much 
welcomed by the inmates and by the officers, 
who are glad to be less isolated than of old. 
He comments on the improvement which has 
recently taken place in these institutions, and 
points out that in some cases there is a tendency 
to treat the able-bodied loafers rather too well. 
There is no reason why this class should be 
allowed, out of sheer laziness, to quarter them- 
selves on the ratepayers, and they might well 
have a less attractive dietary and harder and 
more continuous labour than is often assigned 
to them at present. 
Government Board’s Inspectors remarks that 
women guardians have been most useful, and 
will become more useful still as more experience 
is gained by women in public life and ways. 


here and there caused friction. 


Another of the Local 


* * * 


As to the assumed hardship of separating 


aged couples in the workhouse, Mr. Preston 
Thomas observes that a good deal of pathetic 
writing seems to be wasted: on the subject, 
since the accommodation is almost always pro- 
vided, but the old people themselves object to 
live together. He adds, ‘‘ Sometimes, possibly, 
this is out of sheer weariness—-like a character 
in Moliere’s ‘ Amphitryon,’ they feel that after 
many years of marriage everything has been 
said—but more frequently it happens that one 
of the pair is so infirm as to require help, in the 
way of nursing, which the other is unable or un- 
willing to give. 
man of a Board of Guardians, on being told by 
an old woman that she would not live any 
longer with her husband, asked, ‘ Why, does he 
beat you?’ 
bless his heart, no; he treats me more like a 
friend than a husband’ (an illustration of an 
old-fashioned view of marital privileges), ‘but 
I’ve tended him as long as I could, and I can’t 
do it no longer. 
a friend than a husband ’’—severe sarcasm ! 


I was present when a chair- 


She answered, ‘Beat me? Lord 


999 


“He treats me more like 


* * * 


Mr. Dickinson, the 


Metropolitan Police 


Magistrate, told a young man who asked how 


he could recover his ‘presents from the young 


lady who had “broken off” with him— 


“Tell the next young lady you walk out with 


that you will give her rings and watches and 


all sorts of presents after you are married, but 
keep your money in your pocket beforehand.” 
He meant, do not “treat her like a friend,” 
treat her “like a husband.” It is a curious law 
that, I understand, still obtains, though 
Married Women’s Property Acts have passed, 
that a husband can reclaim his gifts from his 
wife. Have you a dianiond ring that your hus- 
band gave you before you were married—if 
you were married prior to 1882—it is his 
property, but yours if you were 


mar- 
ried later than that; but if 


Guardians 
the use of the term “general servant,” since 
no girls would apply for situations under that 
heading, and instead, when they now want 
a person for discharging useful duties in cone 
nection with their schools, they invite applica- 
tions for the post of ‘ ward-maid,” which 
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received the same article since your wed- 
ding it is not yours. Women have actually 
been prosecuted for “ stealing” by going away 
from their homes with a box of their own 


clothing, which their husbands had “ given” 
them. Hence you see how, in this matter of 
gifts, treatment “like a friend” means getting 
something to keep; and the wariness of Mr. 
Dickinson’s advice appears. 


* * 
It is very unfortunate that the large class of 


people who only pay others their dues or 
honourably perform 
they are compelled to do so by the law are 


their contracts because 


finding a way of evading their obligations in the 
Married Women’s Property Act. This way of 
evading payment of rates was referred to here 
last week ; and since that, on one and the same 
day, the London Courts witnessed three 
attempts at evading obligations in the same 
manner. One man asserted that his wife let 
lodgings, and thus paid the rent and kept the 
children ; he had nothing, and so could not be 
compelled to pay his debt of £19. In another 
case a clergyman of the Church of England 


pleaded that the goods sent in to the rectory 
by the grocers and drapers were ordered by his 


wife on her personal credit. And, in the third 


case, two poor servant girls, who had sued their 


master for wages, were met with his defence 


that he lived with his wife and had nothing of 
his own. The judge observed to this wife: 


‘‘ And I suppose that )ou consider that a very 


satisfactory state of things. You occupy the 
interesting position of a shield to protect your 
husband from his creditors.” 
asked the man if he had a watch, as the sale of 
this would help pay the wages due, and the wife 
promptly exclaimed that’ the watch ia her 
husband’s pocket was hers. 


His Honour then 


* * 


This sort of thing will have to be amerded, 


undoubtedly. Already, the Times has published 
a leader calling attention to the evasions of 
liability in this way under the Bankruptcy Acts, 
and we shall have to watch carefully that, in 
justly and properly closing the door to such 
outrages, the legislature does not take away the 
blessed security that we married women now 
enjoy for our own earnings and incomes. 


* * * 
What’s in a name, indeed! The Lambeth 
have been obliged to discard 


sounds much nicer. In the United States the 
“ servant ” has long since departed in favour of 
the universal “help.” 

Another anti-footbinding society has been 
started in China. The author is a well-educa- 
ted Chinese, Mr. Chou, who has written @ 
spirited essay against the cruel practice. He 
was roused to do so by seeing his little seven 
year old daughter crippled. He had her feet 
unbound, and a number of his educated friends 
have entered into a compact that when their 
daughters are betrothed, the husband and his 
friends shall sign a paper stating that the 
offsprings’ feet shall not be bound. In Kalgan, 
North China, even the poor people bind the feet 
of their girls so small that they are generally 
3 inches long only. Their poor feet thus being 
too small to stand on, they have to kneel, a8 
they toil in the fields to get their daily pittance 


you have | of chaff mixed with wheat. 
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‘*WOMAN AND ALCOHOL.”’ | “‘In the United States twenty per cent. at ' 
——. 1 , where we find the largest proportion of women 
| are obliged to seek in labour the means of exist- 


An address delivered by M. Louis Fr; - 
cate, of Brussels, at ike last sureral aclenhiy 
of the Patriotic League against alcoholism, has 
wd oie ree ig cn Brussels. The author is 
-president o es i ini 

aa bier — e ‘Federation Feministe 

** Woman and alcohol! What an anti i 
of words this seems. It is more heleeymarrs 
thesis. Between these two terms, between the 
ideas which they express, there is an absolute 
contradiction. But some say, ‘Why join 
woman in the struggle against alcohol ? ’ Why ? 
Because woman is the creator of the domestic 
hearth, and alcohol, by its noxious effects, 


better instructed, should not be the irrecon. 


pa | to the subject of heredity he 
says :—‘ The labours and researches of con- 
temporary savants have demonstrated the 
heredity of alcoholism. Alcoholism 
becomes in the second generation either mania 
or general paralysis; in the third generation 
there is mai iid a suicide, epilepsy, homicide, 
criminality ; and at last, in the fourth genera. 
tion, idiotcy, stupidity, the complete destruction 
and extinction of the race. 8 regards pro- 
ssive alcoholics, the family does not go 

yond the third generation. . . . Besides 
the brain disorders clearly defined, alcoholism 
supplies us with an explanation of a series of 
moral and intellectual perversions which we 
are not able to understand, except on the basis 
of heredity—indecision, idleness, vagabondage, 
the impossibility of controlling the uppetite for 
drink and other appetites of e lower 
nature. . . . 

‘The drunken father subjects his descendants 
to the habitual degradation of alcoholism. If 
it is the mother who is the alcoholic, the 
infants inherit much more surely and more 
deeply the alcoholic blemish. The milk itself 
contracts a poisonous character, and _ is 
diminished in quantity. In the créches 
of Paris the women in charge of the children 
are never deceived, but distinguish at the first 
glance the poor victims of alcohol. In the case 
of an epidemic these unhappy infants are the 
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| least of the divorces are due to intemperance. 
| This proportion is very near that observed in 
| Denmark, where twenty-five per cent. of the 
| divorces are provoked by excess of drinking. 
| It is there we can see and judge of the ined: 
| culable number of households troubled by 
; alcohol, but where the wife, for the honour of 
nee name and in the interest of her children, 


desirous of avoiding scandal, prefers to endure | 


in silence the ill-treatment of her husband 
rather than make public before the Courts the 
painful revelations of her conjugal misfortunes. 
‘*It is above all in the bosom of families of 
the working classes, in cities and industrial 
| districts, that alcohol works its greatest ravages, 
| destroying the harmony, the peace, and the 
|{° of the domestic hearth, separating hus- 
and, wife, and children—that holy human 
trinity which love and the tender affections 
ought ever to unite. For us who have no 
share in the doctrine of free love and the 
communism of women, the monogamic family 
is one of the bases of social order. Also we 
consider it an imperative duty to assure the 
protection of the homestead against the corro- 
sive action of alcohol. Here, in the domain of 
the family, it is urgent to realise great legisla- 
tive reforms of an eminently practical character. 
‘“‘And first, strike the drunkard at the point 
where he will feel the blow; strike him in his 
pocket, in his purse. Prevent him devoting 
the savings of the family, the hoard of his wife 
and children, to satisfy his alcoholic folly. One 
of the first moral aims of the legislator ought to 
be to safeguard the savings and the earnings of 
the wives of the people against the dilapidations 
of drinking husbands. 
‘*Can it be believed? In our Belgium, in 
many respects so advanced, the law forbids a 
married woman to open a little book of savings 


without the consent of her husband; she is not | 


able, without his concurrence, to withdraw from 
, the savings bank the smallest sum. Is this ad- 
missible ? Now, when all the countries in the 
civilised world accord to married women the 
full and complete right to dispose of their 
savings, Belgium alone makes an exception. 
The result is that Belgian women, subjected in 
. the matter of savings to marital authority, save 
three times less than French women, who are 
not subject to this authority. . .. . 
It really seems to me that the function of 


the child, to carry it and to nourish it, makes 


' woman in life, that of having to give birth to | 


first attacked, and pay to death a heavy tribute. ' its influence felt in the sphere of n.orals, in im- 

‘*In the alcoholic it is the heart that is first | printing on the feminine heart and character 
brutalised. The alcoholic becomes a moral 'the spirit of foresight and a tendency to 
brute before he becomes an intellectual brute. | economy. The laws, then, which free woman 
And thus it is not surprising that, with the from the authority of her husband in the 
development of alcoholism, we see the crimes | matter of earnings are not only agreeable to 
against infancy increased, disorders in families, | the principles of sovereign justice, but to nature 
attacks on morals. c | itself. 


A perfect extract of the Finest Beef, highly 
concentrated. Cheapest for Beef Tea and Kitchen 
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use; it goes such a long way. 


‘‘ Belgium is one of the countries in the world 


ence. There is no other country where so much 
is spent in drink. No people drink as much, 
and none are so alcoholised, as ours. . . e¢ 
Each year in our country there is spent in beers 
and spirituous liquors 469 million francs, repre- 
senting very nearly the sum paid in wages to 
women workers. Thus, on the one hand, 
470 million francs are earned as wages by the 
women, and, on the other, 470 millions are 
wasted in taverns by men. The mode which 
' logically suggests itself for changing the state of 
| things is simple. To permit married women to 
: deal themselves with the produce of their labour, 
| and to dispose of it freely, will be one of the 
‘most efficacious means of fighting against and 
‘restraining alcoholism, as this will take away 
‘from many men the means of giving themselves 
| to drinking. 

| “Here is a suggestion of still more drastic 
measures :—If, as some have demonstrated, 
alcohol is a poison, possessing no nutritive pro- 
| perties, the use of spirits, and not their abuse, 
jis an evil. Let us teach, then, that every man 
who gets drunk commits a contemptible action. 
| Intemperance, source of incalculable evils for 
man, ought to be regarded as a brand of shame. 
The alcoholic or the drunkard ought to have no 
right to the consideration of the public or the 
esteem of his relatives. Society as sovereign 
| ought to judge this man—bad citizen, bad 
| husband, bad father—unworthy to exercise any 
|longer the delicate prerogatives of head of a 
‘family; and, finally, in presence of the evil 
which is growing worse, let the law regard 
habitual drunkenness as an unpardonable quasi- 
misdemeanour, of a nature to justify the per- 
bee rupture of the legal bonds of the 
amily. . . . 

‘‘ But before all we have to educate the people 
and the children. Now, the wife has for prin- 
cipal mission to train the young, to impress 
i upon her sons the morality of well-doing, to 
|make the next generation better than this. 
And, further, the woman is the first victim to 
be disgraced by the man who gives himself to 
drink. It is she who has oftenest to endure 
the bad treatment and gross brutalities of an 
alcoholic husband. His money, his wages, or 


. |the savings of the family, are dissipated at the 


‘tavern, while the home remains without bread. 
‘“ Who, then, is better qualified than the wife 
to impress upon her sons a horror of the 
alcoholic scourge? It is, then, towards the 
|mother, towards the wife, towards the modest 
thrifty woman and the courageous female worker 
that the apostles of temperance should direct 
| their efforts. Our appeal ought to be addressed 
, to the women of the people. They all ought to 
learn to warn their children against the vice of 
‘ drinking.” 
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The improved 
Knickerbockers 
for Ladies. 


3/44 


fr ‘(State size corset worn and height.) 
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IRISH CAMBRIC 


HANDKERCHIEFS FOR 
XMAS PRESENTS. 


FE Irish Hemstitched Cambric Hand- 

kerchiefs, richly embroidered with Initials, 
Ladies’ size, with Old English Letters 7/6 per 
doz.; Shamrock design, 10/6 per doz. Very 
‘suitable for Presents. 


Ladies’ Cambric Handkerchiefs, 1/11 
2/2, 3/8, 5/3 per doz. 


Hemstitched do , 3/-, 3/6, 5/6, 7/6 per doz, 


‘| Gentlemen’s Hemstitched do., 5/-, 6/6, 
8/6, 10/6 per doz. 


Any of above in Fancy Box, 6d. extra per doz. 


TABLE DAMASK. 


AFTERNOON TEA CLOTHS, Hemstitched 
and Embroidered, in Great Variety. 


vi 


Samples and Price List sent Free to any Address 
on application. 


BELFAST HOUSE, 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Lid. 


(EsTaBiisHED 130 YzEaxs), 


Srish Linen & Damask Manufacturers. 


89, New Bond Street, W. 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street.) 
402, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


(OPPOSITE RAILWAY STATION.) 


8&9, SuFFOLK St.,DuBim. 16, BeprorD S1., BELFast. 


And at 45 & 47, ConporaTion §1., BrrMINGHAM. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSET 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Saptes, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 
Mdme. FREDERICA 


Has now for sale several smart gowns and 
blouses, which have to be disposed of, owing to 
Mourning. Moderate Prices. 


51 Conduit Street, W. 


Mrs. SMITHSON, 


Fashionable Dresses 
At Moderate Prices. 


pont 


INES. 


33, CRAVEN TERRACE, HYDE PARE. 


ROUTH BKERELIS, 


HIGH-CLASS DRESSMAKER, 
16, Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, W. 
YOUNG LADY APPRENTICE REQUIRED, 


To live in house ; educated girl desired. Lady Pupils taken 
for six months’ course in Dressmaking ; thorough training. 


post free. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Tuis is the season for informal gatherings, and 
the demi-toilette reigns supreme. Nothing is 
“ae bribe ae . velvet ao and Fashion 
Oe at it is an indispensable part of | the occasion looked charming in dark brown 
egy cake an ee cme or neve are | with a very original little rm of brown velvet 
also: vary ettecties ~ ilk Ie a _wine-colour 18 | with the collar edged with chinchilla, and a full 
SHA aie aoe halaece hat is Fig waistcoat of lily leaf green silk, with a spray of 
Tae kouiranln gs Gale . that ae the 2 and | lily of the valley pinned in front. The rooms 
Black velvet 2 i ur 1 tin a he dress. | were decorated with white flowers, the buffet 
iad On seiitio OokS well th nal bla pale | was decorated with white Japanese chrysan- 
ere os carly ) eae 4) tim pale blue, and | themums, and all the confectionery was iced 
Anrep should reve: a pses of the palest | with white. It was a pretty idea, and well 
eee ee a a the Japanese chrysan- | carried out, and many well-known people 
eee ‘ e aia & igs ah improvement | were there. One of the best dressed women 
this’ ae tio ace Lah used as well, present was Madame Nachéz, the wife of the 

as this combination is bot capricious and | celebrated violinist, herself a bride of only a 
pleasing, and much smiled upon by Fashion at | month . Madame Nachéz was dressed in 
se een. rn velvet looks well with | bright red cashmere, the bodice adorned with 
c ith bl or apt d fox, green or wine-colour | rows of Russian embroidery in gold-coloured 
with sable, and ermine is most used on black. | gijk (the lines going round the figure), a deep 
Here dresses are made in a variety of styles, gold band round the waist. The hair was 
rages personally I think that the plainer | waved and taken straight up at the back in the 
a velvet gown is made the better it| very latest style, and the costume was com- 


looks. A suspicion of medievalism is always i i 
effective in a velvet gown, the sleeves cut ine aries a teegy Sisk velveynee So 


enough to fall over the hand, a high collar at the 
Deck. ae robe a nny ei cut en Princesse, 
and a heavy girdle of cord and jet looks in 
eee ers if artistically arranged. a7 a high A GOOD COMPLEXION. 
standing collar is chosen, it is correct to let it | «Anyone can have a mplexion,” sai 
start from the shoulder seam, and it should be | Mrs, Doinieroy, when Ptervinwed har st 0, 
cut quite square at the top. The front of the | Old Bond Street, “if they will only pay atten- 
neck can be filled up with a folded collar of satin | tion to general health and use hygienic means 
or lace, or the dress may be cut out/| for cleansing the face from surface impurities, 
in a small V, to make it more dressy for | as well as those which exude from the pores of 
evening wear, a satin chemisette being | the skin.” A few years since hygienic treat- 
added during the day. A little gold chain or a | ment of the skin was unheard of ; but now it is 
string of pearls is worn round the throat with | getting to be understood that if there is any- 
an open-fronted dress, finished off with a | thing wrong with the complexion it is much 
pendant, such as a gold heart or an antique | wiser not to tamper with it, but to consult a 
cross. clever specialist, such as Mrs. Pomeroy, who 
The blouse is still with us, and it outlives all | has made the matter a life study, and will 
evil prophecies with the utmost cheerfulness. | suggest a proper course of treatment b. 
The only difference is that it is now required to | which the skin can be gradually improved. 
be of the same colour as the skirt, and that it | Mrs. Pomeroy has studied massage and elec- 
must be made of very handsome material | tricity, both of which principles form part of 
if it is to pass muster in society. A/|her hygienic treatment for the complexion. 
blouse in a contrasting shade reduces the | She has also great faith in steaming, and has 
apparent height of the wearer, and_ it invented the Russian steam bath for the face. 
gives a “patchy” effect which is undersirable ; , Medicated water is placed in the steam gene- 
but a brocaded blouse looks extremely well rator, and all grease and dirt sont ang from the 
with a velvet skirt of the same colour, and this | skin after the steam bath has been used for 
has appeared lately at all manner of fashionable ‘about ten minutes, and the complexion 
functions, such as bazaars, afternoon at-homes, | becomes beautifully soft and clean. Mas- 
and juvenile parties. I saw a very pretty dress | sage, steam, and electricity form the three 
at Viscountess Maitland’s sale of work, which fan eee remedies applied by Mrs. Pomeroy, 
was made on these lines. The well-fitting | and she also has a useful skin food which she 
blouse was in rifle-green satin, brocaded with a | applies in some cases, and a skin tonic in 
faint pattern in chestnut and pale blue; the | others. Her treatment varies greatly according 
skirt was in rifle-green velvet, and a large | to the individual character of the skin, so that 
black and green hat completed the costume. | it would be impossible to describe the treat- 
Another pretty blouse worn by the hostess at a | ment so as to make it useful to the reader; a 
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dressed almost as smartly as if they were going 
to a wedding. Cards “‘ To meet my son's fiancée " 
had provoked much curiosity and _ interest, 
and a number of friends assembled to. congra- 
tulate the happy young couple. The heroine of 


‘recent gathering given in honour of her son’s | personal visit should be paid if possible, and 


engagement was in grass-green satin with bows | Mrs. Pomeroy .knows at once what course to 
of the same coloured velvet on the shoulders, | recommend. Suffice it to say that the treat- 
the skirt in this instance being of white satin. | ment occupies half an hour, during which the 
The colour was very becoming to the wearer, | various remedies are applied with the greatest 
who was a decided blonde, and it showed up | skill and care; the process itself is delightful, 
her fair complexion and the well-arranged coils | Mrs. Pomeroy has a magic touch, and all 
of her golden hair. A number of very pretty | weariness and neuralgic pains disappear 
dresses were worn on this occasion, the guests! under her soothing hands; at the end of 
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the time, when the patient is shown her face 
in the glass, she hardly knows herself. Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s address is 29, Old Bond-street, 
where she has a number of handsome 
rooms, artistically arranged. On the first floor 
is a reception-room and a room for complexion 
treatment; on the second floor a room for 
electrolysis for removing superfluous hairs (in 
which Mrs. Pomeroy is an expert) and manicure, 
chiropody, and massage of the neck and arms. 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s office and private consulting- 
rooms are on the same floor, whilst the third 
floor is devoted to the manufacture of her 
specialities by a clever chemist. 

Mrs. Pomeroy is most skilful in removing 
superfluous hair by electricity, which is the only 
certain cure for those ugly and troublesome 
things. She has made many women happy by 
removing these unfeminine growths. 

Ladies who are unable to consult Mrs. 
Pomeroy personally should send to 29 Old Bond- 
street, for her book of ‘Beauty Rules,” price 
sixpence, and they will find much useful infor- 
mation contained therein, as well as a price 
list of the various specialities to be had at this 
establishment. 


A Bazaar in aid of the funds of the Women’s 
Total Abstinence Union was opened by the 
Lady Elizabeth Biddulph on Thursday after- 
noon last at St. Bride’s Institute, Bride Lane, 
E.C. Among those present were the Arch- 
deacon of London, Lady Leighton, the Rev. 
Canon Barker, Mrs. Newman Hall, the Hon. 
Mrs. Bernard Mallet, Mrs. W. S. Caine, the 
Rev. Septimus Buss, Miss M. E. Docwra 
(chairman of committees), Mrs. Steward 
(treasurer), Mrs. Brooks (hon. secretary), and 
Miss Hooker. The bazaar consisted of about a 
dozen very commodious stalls, well-packed 
with articles of all descriptions suitable for 
Christmas presents. The stalls were named 
after the various districts of the Union 
that had contributed the articles for 
sale thereon, such as the Midland Counties 
stall, the London and Suburban stall, &c. At 
the end of the hall, facing the platform, was 
suspended a banner containing the motto of 
the Union, ‘‘ Associated for Progress, we bind 
ourselves that others may be set free.’ The 
Lady Elizabeth Biddulph (president) in declar- 
ing the bazaar open said that their society was 
well organised and had splendid workers, and 
that in supporting the Union they would be 
helping a body of devoted and enthusiastic 
women, and she hoped all would encourage 
them in their good work. On the following 
day (Friday) the bazaar was opened by the Hon. 
Mrs. Eliot Yorke. 


Extract From A LecTURE ON “ Foops,” BY 
Dr. ANDREW WILson.—‘‘ The consumption of 
cocoa happily increases year by year. I say 
‘happily,’ because as tea and coffee are not 
foods, while cocoa is a true food, any increase in 
the national nutrition means an increase in the 
national prosperity. Winter, besides, is close 
upon us, and I advise those who are susceptible 
to colds to fortify themselves against chill by 
attention to their food. The easiest way of 
effecting this end for many is to substitute 
cocoa, (Epps’s being the most nutritous) for tea 
and coffee.” 


MRS. POMEROY, 


Hygienic Complexion Treatment and Electrolysis. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE. 


This treatment is the thorough cleansing of the skin with a pure Skin Food which removes every vestige of foreign matter from the face, leaving the skin 


pure and invigorated with the texture of softest velvet, and prevents it from becoming chapped. 
Electricity eradicates wrinkles and stimulates the skin and muscles. 
Electrolysis removes superfluous hairs, moles, and warts. 


This treatment is absolutely pure, healthy, and effectual, and has never in a single instance fuiled to give the utmost satisfaction. 


HOURS :—11 a.m. to4 pm. (Saturdays 11 a.m. to 2 p.m.) 


TERMS :—For course of six treatments, 30s, Single treatment, 7s. Gd. 


Mrs. Pomeroy’s Hygienic ‘ COMPLEXION PURIFIER ” is the best Lotion yet discovered for removing Skin Blemishes, 4s. 6d., is. 6d., and 11s, per bottle. 
Will be sent post free throughout the United Kingdom on receipt of Postal Orders or cheque, which should be crossed * London ct Westminster Bank,” and made 


payable to Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd. : ; 
Send 6d. for Book of ‘‘BEAUTY RULES" and Price List. 


=9, 


Olid Bond Street, 


WwW. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


ec, will serve, and after the meat has been 
EVERYDAY BROWN GRAVIES. 


through in it, add, for a dish above the 


| commonplace, a teaspoonful of red currant jelly. 
Havine already detailed the principles of the ? we sie 
foundation for our gravies, we will now give & A srerun 3us tee agli 
few recipes that will be easily followed, and may based on a German recipe, is thus made. Take 
be much varied in the way of flavourings to suit half a pint of stock, add a small minced tomato, 
any particular dish, and the first itera shall be |® tespoonful of caper vinegar, and = few 
chopped capers, with a pickled onion chopped 
A SIMPLE BROWN SAUCE. up, season to taste, and thicken a little; 
It may appear odd to some to see & sauce first | teaspoonful of cornflour mixed with a little 
on the list; but as this should be a standard | cold water is useful; or, for @ darker 
gauce in every household where good cookery is | gravy, use browned flour; boil up for ten 
the rule, no excuse is made for its introduction ; | minutes or more, and strain. It goes with fried 
indeed, the words, “take a spoonful of brown | liver very nicely, or any meat may be heated in 
sauce,” occur so often in recipes, that only | it. Then, by putting in a eal spoonful of 
by keeping a stock on hand can one make little | mustard and a morsel of cayenne, and a little 
es economically. Then, it may be used as | hot sauce, one gets a homely “ devil gravy.” 
sauce; Or & spoonful or two added to &/ The remains of a rabbit or fowl, or a mixture of 
thin gravy, when just a little body is wanted ; | poultry and meat, may be reheated in it; so 
finally, it can be thinned down to an required | Jong as the bgp boils up first, and is not 
consistence, for a gravy, to serve with meat in allowed to boil (only simmer) while the meat is 
the form of a hash, &c. First, melt a couple | in, and the pan is kept covered, success is sure. 
of ounces of butter in a saucepan, and add the | No gristly or unsightly parts must be used, only 
same weight of sifted flour, and stir over 4 | neat, eatable pieces. 
steady fire to a nice brown; then add a quart SHINED ‘TOMENORE 
k until it ha - bout a | are of undoubted utility, but often, it is to be 
Paes Sera BY dine the time, | feared, the best is not made of the liquid part, 


tomato, or a few slices of onion, browning them | instance, it can ce “tes keen for gravy ; 
well before the stock is putin, or a bunch of | or supposing no stock to be at hand, then pro- 
herbs, or a bay leaf only, or a few bits of carrot | ©’ p 
together with the rest will give a nice flavour ; et Aeteeck oF to a a aon - - 
ae almost} needless say, @ minced shallot in | SP°° of Liebig Companys x » an 
place of onion is excellent. 5 
mere the enous mt am ich ax shoud |fSOind 0¢ iM [Dey m goed molt fo 
ve pu as 2 gat reeald he. Se be | the moistening of meat to be used in the con- 
poor, must bo enriched by the ion of = SN oc Ee famoun tn whih 
ee iad Savkept a Pine days in winter in | Stew @ steak or any other meat; made thicker, 
a cool place if boiled up every other day. In | we have a hash gravy at little trouble and cost, 
the making of patties, rissoles and croquettes it | lara eed se vegetables, cutin slices, dice, 
will be found of = ane service. Those who | OF %0 taste, convert it into a simple gravy 
are fond of good coo a little trouble and | soup. 
no risk of the material being spoiled by a cook’s | The value of 
carelessness in stirring, &c., will prefer to. | _ eee MISES 
purchase the Driessauces sold by Messrs. | in gravy-making cannot be overestimated. A 
ene UAE ease oa toa Paner 5 el seg Ligaen an Ley hares 
is a brown sauce, similar e above, an stoc 
be used for the same purposes. , with a tablespoonful of chopped vegetables 
(carrot, onion and celery) and a sprig of thyme, 
parsley and a ba, leaf, with a little salt and some 
peppercorns and a clove or two, for an hour and 


GOOD GRAVY FOR A HASH | 


is made (supposing mutton to be the meat) by 
thinning the brown sauce with any of the|a half, then strained, gives the base; the 
flavoured vinegars so often used and more stock. | thickening and flavouring are matters of taste. 
Try this next time a ‘cold shoulder” is on | Such gravy may be named specially in connec- 
hand. Take half a pint of brown sauce and thin | tion with a steak pie, and the kidney goes further 
it with more stock to the consistence of good inthis way than when mingled with the meat; for 
cream; stir to the boil, then put in a dessert- a stronger gravy use a pint of stock only at 
spoonful of minced capers and the same measure ‘starting. The kidney will still be of use for the 
of their vinegar, with a little onion vinegar. | stock pot, as it takes some time to get the full 
Another way : flavour the diluted sauce with a | amount of goodness from it. 
tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, or with | Beef skirt must not be overlooked. If skinned 
equal measures of that and any hot sauce of the| and the fat removed, a quarter of a pound 
Worcester type. Then, there is tomato ketchup, | even, cut in tiny dice, cooked in half to three- 
sold by all good grocers, excellent for flavouring | quarters of a pint of plain stock for an hour 
purposes; about a tablespoonful to a pint of | and a half or so, will make a nice gravy for use 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated “D.C.L."’ 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” If you do not know how to use it 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
Pn 
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in many ways. This,-or the kidney vy, 
flavoured with mushroom ketchup and red 
currant jelly, will have quite a ‘‘ gamey " taste, 
and is admirable with such a dish as roast 
rabbit. 

A WORD On BOILED MEATS 
may be acceptable. They are often voted 
insipid. This may be remedied by the service 
of gravy. The addition of parsley with veal ; 
capers with mutton; or any sort of ketchu 
with the last-named or with beef may be le 
to one’s own judgment. Chutney is an item 
much neglected in the making of gravies, and 
that or one of the many tomato bottled or store 
sauces may be usefully remembered in dealing 
with almost any sort of boiled meat. Gravies 
specially useful and suitable for fish dishes, 
must have attention on another occasion. 

ee 


Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND 
LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNaL. 
Dear Mapam,—I am delighted to learn from 
your paper that a ‘‘ Union” has been formed on 
the W.’s L.F. to promote Women’s Suffrage 
being made the test question at elections, for I con- 
sider it by far the most important of all Liberal 
reforms. So, please announce that I will give 
£5 to this new Union’s funds, if four others will 
do the same. I receive your paper regularly, 


and as soon as read have it put on the table of 
the English reading room here.—Yours most 


truly, M. J. Saués. 
7, Rue d’Etigny, Pau Baths, Pyrénées. 
Henne nea 


[MASON’S*:*ESSENCES 


Ww ies Rok 
io” [ries eae ee ee 
A BOTTLE ie ; 

rrerntm FOR CHILDRENS PARTIES 


6 MINUTES wi mace 
GOCLASSESor DELICIOUS WINE 


Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
IN ALL FRUIT FLAVOURS. 
Try the Ginger or Elderberry ; these are Special Favourites. 


MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for making 
Delicious Non-Intoxicatine Beer. A 6d. Bottle makes 
8Gallons. Sample Bottle, 9 stamps, ora Sample 
of both Post Free for 15 stamps. 


NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
> Agents Wanted. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


Keating's Jozenges 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 
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Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not eno to ask fo 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should betcheerred oa 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. : 

Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 

Ss 


they are CARTER'S. 


CULINARY REVOLUTION 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING 


MAGGIY’S ‘CONSOMME, 


In Gelatine Tubes. Boxes containing 10 Tubes 
1/8; Post Free, 1/104 


MAGGI’S FRENCH SOUPS 


(83 VARIETIES), 


In Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4; | 


Post Free, 1/7. 


“PAB QUEEN,” December 7th, 1895, says: “ The 
only preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing 
but a certain proportion of water to produce a bowlful of 

perfect Consommé.” 


OF ALL GROCERS AND 


ITALIAN 


MAGGI'S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS 


AND THE 


FOUNDATION SAUCES 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. 


FOUNDATION SAUCES. 


ITALIENNE. ESPAGNOLE. ALLEMANDE, 
DARK. BROWN. PALE. 
In Glass J are, 2/2, 4]-, and 7/-. Carriage extra. 


With the heipof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 
of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 
slightest difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in 
a few minutes by the most inexperienced person. 


WAREHOUSEMEN, and of 


ole Agents for the United; Kingdom and the British Colonies— 


S 
COSENZA & 200, 95° & 9 


Wigmore Street, London, W., 


Where Free Demonstrations in the use of these Soups are hell frequently, for which cards of Invitation 
- will he sent on avn seatior 


Tlays Hymns, Poyula, Airs, Quadrilles 
Waltzes, Hornpipes, &c, A mere child 
can play it. Cash or easy payments. 
List of tunes and full particulars free. 


WUGGINA DRAPER, ‘"siitczbuRi"* 


! EOUCATIONAL, 
PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 
POUR Jeuncs Demoiselles, directrice diplomée, 


vie de famille, climat excellent, réf¢rences. 
Mademoiselle Jaccud, Aigle, Vaud, Switzerland. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 worde for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6a. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Offices, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 


‘elephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic adver: “ Eaterior, London.” 
H. G@. CHALKLEY & SONS, Prorriztors. 

1.0.G.T. ‘\4 Home from Home.” T.0.B. 

TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMBROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 

(cioms to Waterloo Station, South Western ——— 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very con t, 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ‘Bus, and 

Bingle Beas, ; 


rts of the Metropolis. 

Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspo my Bey prices. 

po age terms for parties of three or more; rooms 
en by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprietor. 


RPA HIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
8 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 


sooty imcernd FS, mh Latr Somr 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 
READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


JUBILEE CALENDAR 


For Women of the British Empire. 
With which is incorporated the Women’s Suffrage 
Calendar for 1897. 
Epirev sy HELEN BLACKBURN. 

Containing a Summary of the Leading Facts 
relating to the Progress of Women during the 
Sixty Years of the Reign of H.M. Queen Victoria. 

Price 6d, by Post Td.3 or 12 Copies Post Free 
for 6S. Orders may be sent to Miss Torrance, 
Assist. Sec., 10, Great College Street, Westminster. 
Or the Calendar may be obtained of any Bookseller 
through the Publishers : 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HEURY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. ~ The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


APARTMENTS. 
PRIGHTON. — Furnished apartments, with 


or without board: comfortable and homelike; moderate 
terms.—Address, the Proprietress, 14, Waterloo-place. 


BOARD and RESIDENCE in Total Abstainer's 

Home. Seaand Country. Terms moderate for winter 
months. Vacancies for Christmas.—* The Oaks,” Southe 
church-road, Southend-on-Sea, 


(0-OPERATIVE HOME for Women and Men 

of advanced views. Large house in country, 30 
minutes from town. Board, &c., about 14x, weekly; season 
ticket 4s a week. Write—Secretary, Brotherhood House” 
(Opposite) Waddon Station, Croydon, Surrey. 


l ,UCK LAND HOUSE, Basingstoke.— Private 
Boarding Establishment. Christmas vacancies. Mrs, 
Austin, M.B.W.T.A. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
GENTLEMAN with great educational 


experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered position; his: wife is an M.D. 
Apply Lady Doctor, Woman's 5iGNa Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


400 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. December 17, 1 96. 
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“STRONGEST AND “> 


Frys 


-PURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. : 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition,Londob, Moy, 1005. * | GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
SUPPLIED to THE ee and ROYAL FAMILY | FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
| ee ttt 


| 
| Alto-Douro, 
Red Alicante. 
IRR Rot» 
iz Revated Pints, 34/2 1S BQ/— fer Sore 

ue . )+4 - er doz 
MI88 FRANCES WILLAED says HOVIS | isa grand in institution; I have almost lived on it since CELLENT OMMUNION WINES 
r 6d. and is. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. EX C0 9 

IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTEBY. SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will 

wha Public ie are ee pag ger gy a coped in many Instances Imitations of “ Bovis.” whieh, having sent carriage free on receipt of 
me au ccess, Se as closely as can ee bod 

at "i ay sins bo cxrarioneed 12 eat wy Mh “or irra, supplied aa “ HOVIS ” isnot F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co. 


Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


tac dst ini 
The above Wines are ane resemmendad } by tar Unfermented 
Wine Dept. of the B. W. 


5. DEVON HEALTHaHOLIDAY 


§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and 


healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, 
Y has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country 
home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south 
aspect, with splendid view 


across the Teign Valley and estuary. 
To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest station—2% miles. 


ONE OF THE LOYVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


as go. :* =". CARP EUEUNT EE, 
View from the Grounds, 2uu Feet above the Estuary. BISHOPS THIGNTON, near TRIGNMOUTH. 


S. FITTON and SON, 
ARE t— 


Millers, MACOLESFIELD. 
 ~BEWA 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery laste Price OQne Penny. 


POCTV CCC CSCC CCC CCC CCC ees, 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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il, ADAM _ STREET, STRAND, Wi. Cc. 
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